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Comment 


The Munich Company's visit to London is over, and the Bavarians ar 
now back in their own theatre. They, I trust, like us, will retain many happy 
memories of their London season, but several things that did or did not 
happen during their stay here will probably cause them to reflect about the 
operatic habits of the British public. We too have given some serious 
thought to certain aspects of their visit which do not exactly leave us witha 
feeling of confidence about the British attitude to opera. 

In the first place the house was never completely full—indeed at one of 
two performances it had a positively ‘lean and hungry look.” When the 
Scala came three years ago, the prices charged were slightly higher than thos 
for the Munich season, yet within about a week of the opening of the box 
office the house was sold out (and one cannot call either L’Elisir d° Amore of 
Falstaff exactly good box-office). Were the prices on this occasion too high 
then ? It has been argued that people who can afford to go to Bayreuth, 
Edinburgh, Glyndebourne or Salzburg should likewise be prepared to pay 
the increased prices asked of them when a foreign company visits Covent 
Garden. On the other hand it has also been suggested that after doing the 
rounds of the summer festivals, the ordinary operagoer cannot afford such 
increased prices. There is something in both these arguments ; but when 
all is said and done, just how many of the regu/ar Covent Garden public 
visit one or the other of the Summer Festivals ? Surely only a very small 
proportion, most of whom managed to be present at the Strauss performances 
too. No, I am afraid that many of the ordinary Covent Garden public 
stayed away, not because the prices were too high, but because they were 
afraid of what were three novelties, and contemporary ones at that. The 
* snob * element too, which helped to fill the house when the Scala were here, 
were obviously not impressed by the name ‘Munich. It certainly was 
nothing to be proud of that the first performances in this country of both 
Die Liebe der Danae and Capriccio were played to houses in which there were 
many empty seats. 

It is likewise a matter of some concern that at least one of our leading daily 
papers and all three London evening papers chose to ignore the premiere of 
Danae (The Star it is true carried a notice in its mid-day editions) ; indeed 
the Evening Standard printed not one word of criticism of any of the company’s 
performances during the whole season. Perhaps that paper never recovered 
from the initial shock of learning that the Munich subsidy was over £309,000 
a year, and so considered the company beneath contempt ! 

During recent months we have been urging operagoers to do a little home: 
work before coming to the opera, especially in the case of new or little known 
works (an opera like Capriccio means nothing to the listener if he comes tot 
totally unprepared). Covent Garden did try to help as far as Capriccio was 
concerned by making available a four-page leaflet on the work, which was, 
or should have been, available to all who bought tickets for this opera, though 
I believe the box-office did not always present it to the ticket purchaser. 
Strauss’s London publishers however seemed completely unaware that ther 
was a demand either for libretti or vocal scores, and so none was available 
in London at all. 
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The German Ambassador addressing the Munich Company on the stage at 


Covent Garden after the first performance of * Arabella’ 
Photo Barratts 


The performances themselves are discussed in detail elsewhere in this 
number, but it may be as well to stress some of the lessons which I think we 
can learn from the Munich company. The first thing that struck one was 
the complete professionalism of all concerned ; small parts were sung by 
important singers, all roles (with one exception) were covered by other 
artists ; the chorus sang and acted as if they understood what the rest of the 
opera was about (which they undoubtedly did) ; the orchestra played as if 
they loved every note of the music (which they too undoubtedly did). 
Secondly production and lighting. The production was always musical, it 
never did anything against the composer's instructions ; if singers had to 
move they moved, if they had to remain still, they remained still. The 
lighting, as when the Scala were here, was an object lesson of how to light 
opera ; it proved also that the Covent Garden equipment, when correctly 
handled, is excellent ; the producer was never afraid of a blaze of light or of 
real stage darkness; both were skilfully used. Thirdly, the company 
worked as a team : they came and listened to each other at rehearsals and 
attended performances (a pity incidentally that it was not possible for more 
of our native singers to be present during this short season, for they could 
have gained invaluable experience). 

We have asked three writers to give us their impressions of the season ; 
a young Strauss authority, William Mann ; a confirmed anti-Straussian, 
Donald Mitchell, and a conductor, Norman del Mar. H.D.R. 
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The Strauss Festival 


i: A Strauss Diary by William Mann 









Friday, September 18. Arabella 

I missed the first three nights of the season but do not have to forego 
of the remaining performances. 

Transported by the charm of Arabella. Would the 1934 audiences 
received it so coolly if Lisa della Casa had sung the title role? On her 
entrance it seemed to be she, not the spotlight operator, who created the 
of radiant light. After her exquisite performance, the most striking fe 
is Kempe’s clear, vital direction; he makes the prelude to the third act 
a more thrilling piece than the prelude to Rosenkavalier, which deals wit 
same subject. 

No doubt the old bromide will be served up again: Arabella is 
Kavalier rechauffé. But there is a decisive difference. By 1933 Strauss 
really absorbed Hofmannsthal’s teaching and “‘cast off the whole arme 
Wagner for ever”; the orchestra in Arabella remains enthralling but 
subordinate to the voices, and, indeed strangely subdued generally. 
delicate sounds that precede the first rise of the curtain are an example: 
the long scene in Act I for Waldner and Mandryka, though sonorous 
exuberant, is never noisy. I wondered previously if the confusion in Act 
was too like the corresponding scene of Rosenkavalier, but in this productie 
it emerges as less confused, involving more principal characters, but organist 
more carefully, and set to more urbane, controlled music. 

Is Act II a pale reflection of Fledermaus? Surely not. Fiakermilli is 
high soprano, but she recalls Zerbinetta more than Adele. The chorus 









































abundantly present but leaves the singing to the principals. ( 

Fiakermilli is a spirit of gaiety rather than a character, a background spin ( 
like the waltzes and the chorus, who supplies a proletarian norm betwee a 
Mandryka’s self-conscious high spirits after his betrothal duet, and Arabel t 
who goes about her dancing with an air of devotion and also with a renu f 
ciatory purpose behind it. The waltz music is more introspective and com ¢ 


plicated than in corresponding parts of Fledermaus or Rosenkavalier. | 


the first act it is connected with the strange character of Matteo: in the secor 
act it centres on the extended waltz-quartet; this is so adroitly managed th 


one thinks of no parallel closer than the Garden Scene in Gounod’s Faust 
The production seems most fluent and stylish. High-spots: the Kariet , 
legerin (a delightful impersonation by Ruth Michaelis), the management ; 
the Ball Scene, and of the melée in Act III, particularly of the crowd on , 
staircase (a significant handful), and Arabella’s last entrance into a shaft f 
moonlight cast through shutters—this last enhanced, perhaps suggested, ® ‘ 
Jiirgens’s skilfully shaped décor. Surprises: a thoroughly unsympathei 
Matteo (how did Zdenka love this Hollywood Gestapo man?); an alm 
empty staircase at the start of Act II (the score says that Arabella and At 
laide are ‘von mehreren Manner begleitet’) and a disappointing cut o! 9 
last few pages in Act II, so that the chorus does not bring down the curtail ' 


indeed its presence is musically hardly justified in this act. 
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Act I, scene iii of *Danae’; the arrival of Jupiter-Midas 
Photo Tépffer 


John Born, vice Uhde, was a rather crude but considered Mandryka. Man- 
dryka says he is half-peasant, but his whole behaviour is scrupulously correct 
(except at the moment when, like everyone but Arabella, he forgets himself) 
and he is obviously the opposite of Ochs whose social background is all right 
but whose manners are deplorable. A richly Viennese, well-studied Waldner 
from Max Proebstl, an unconvincing Zdenka from Martha Herrman. 
Saturday, September 19. Die Liebe der Danae 

Ever since last year at Salzburg I have wondered if Darae was as admirable 
an opera as | thought. And it is. Humorous, kindly, deeply touching, replete 
with captivating sound and melody. At Salzburg we enjoyed the winning 
advocacy of Krauss and the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra on form. To- 
night, the Munich orchestra, which plays finely when it truly admires a con- 
ductor and otherwise languishes (like our L.P.O.) in mediocrity, was under 
Kurt Eichhorn, one of Kempe’s regular assistants: the orchestral sound was 
lar from alluring and sometimes (e.g., the last orchestral interlude) the 
ensemble very ragged. But the music remained magical. 

Hartmann’s production far more lucid and informative than at Salzburg. 
Jiirgens’s plain sets, with a basic structure of steps and frames, help the pro- 
ducer; and the action is confidently communicated. 

Eichhorn prevents the music from singing. The opening of Act I, scene i, 
(oo slow, the prelude to Act III Moderato instead of Allegro molto. 
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Monday, September 21. Arabella. f 


Zdenka and Mandryka convincingly impersonated, and so the whok| 
performance more satisfying. The Zdenka-Matteo sub-plot, which 5 
supposed to be either shocking or mean, is vital to the opera (the synopsis in 
the Covent Garden programme gives a prudish account of this) and Zdenka 
is a more important character dramatically than Arabella. Della Casa 
holds the sympathies by the tendresse of her performance, but Arabella js 
the victim of other people’s actions, not the motivator, who is Zdenka. How 
verisimilitudinous should Zdenka’s travesti be? The old-fashioned Fauntle. 
roy suit and prints of the 19th century Bohemian young men suggest that 
apparent masculinity was not a sine qua non, so that we needn't trouble too 
much about the artificiality of Hofmannsthal’s invention. Elfride Trotschel, 
and her costume, solve the problem successfully, if you look at it this way. 
Someone said she looked too much like Oscar Wilde as a boy: and that's 
about what’s wanted. With her reliable, musicianly singing and personal 
charm she made the role appear attractive and sympathetic. 

Matteo’s is a difficult role, too. It lies very high, very soon after his firs 
entry, so that he has no time to sing his way up to the leger lines upon which | 
he is condemned by his theme to perch. From performances in Munich and 
a couple of records I have formed a respectful opinion of Fehenberger but 
he only began to sound himself at the end of the last act; the sound was 
tight and unlovely till then. But I am sure the character should be allowed 


Act Il of ‘Die Liebe der Danae. Jupiter (Frantz) and the Four Queens 
(Fahberg, Sommerschuh, Benningsen, Barth). Photo Topffer 
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Annelies Kupper as Danae. 
Photo Tépffer 


some qualities, otherwise how are we 
to feel pleased when Zdenka gets her 
man? Talking about Matteo, there 
is another problem: the first act ends 
with a prominent allusion to his 
theme, although Arabella, who has 
dominated the finale, does not begin 
to consider him as a suitor. Her 
mind is on (a) the unknown foreigner, 
(b) Elemer. Why the Matteo 
theme? It must be connected with 
him, for everywhere else it refers to 
him, and/or his love for Arabella. 
Talking of Elemer, the three noble 
suitors, of whom he is one, are not 
sufficiently gay and young in this 
production. 

Tuesday, September 22. Capriccio (first performance: England) 

I listened, with a full score, to the broadcast of Capriccio from Salzburg 
in 1950, but haven’t seen it before. The quiet unassuming prelude tells 
you at once that this is no ordinary opera; you have already seen a decent- 
sized orchestra assembling in the pit, so that it is obviously not a chamber 
opera. Even after fairly careful study of the vocal score, it is difficult to 
hear much of what goes on in that smooth flow of intricate orchestral sound. 
The boundaries of each scene are carefully laid out but within them more, far 
more, goes on than the vocal score shows—or, it seemed, than Heger, the 
conductor, wanted to bring out. German natives who attended this per- 
formance complained that the text was too dull and superficial in argument 
for a good Conversation Piece; but English people who understand German, 
like myself, found it interesting, particularly since the enunciation of the 
singers, from Flamand’s first remark to the Haushofmeister’s last, was ideally 
distinct. 

Again, the staging is very clear and full of points for the intellect to admire; 
Hartmann continues to make the eye forget the essentially static actions. 
The décor by Rochus Gliese includes a pretty conceit in a decorated cover 
for the prompter’s box. 

Strauss lets us know which of the two young men the Countess prefers 
when he follows her duet with Flamand by a rapturously eloquent orchestral 
piece. But the point of Capriccio is surely that the words are more important 
than the music, since the action consists of linked arguments. Think about 
this later. 

Why don’t German singers attempt Italianate pronunciation of Italian. 
Flamand and Olivier both sing “Prima (doppo) le parola” (because final 

€ i German is pronounced “e(r)”; the Italian singers unashamedly 
a “Qvando” in their duet—which I thought they overplayed for 
aughs, 
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DIE LIEBE DER DANAE 


A mythological comedy in three acts by Richard Strauss ; words by Joseph Gregor, based 
on a sketch by Hugo von Hofmannsthal. Produced by Rudolf Hartmann ; scenery by Helmut 
Jiirgens ; costumes by Rosemarie Jakameit. First performance in England at the Royal Opera 
House, Covent Garden on September 16, 1953, with subsequent performances on September 
89, 23, 2. 


Cast 
Pollux, King of Eos August Seider (September 16, 19, 23) 
Karl Ostertag (September 25) 
Danae, his daughter . Annelies Kupper (September 16, 23) 
Leonie Rysanek (September 19, 25) 
Xanthe, Danae’s servant ‘ .. Kathe Nentwig 
Midas ~~ Howard Vandenburg 
Semele Gerda Sommerschuh 
Europa Elisabeth Lindermeier (September 16, 23) 
The Four Antonie Fahberg (September 19, 25) 
Alkmence * Queens Lilian Benningsen 
Leda Irmgard (Barth) (September 16, 19, 25) 
Ruth Michaelis (September 23) 
Paul Kuen 


Walter Carnuth 
The Four Kings, Nephews of Pollux U tose ioe Seber 3 5 
{ Georg Wieter (September 16, 23) 
\ Rudolf Wiinzer (September 19, 25) 
Ferdinand Frantz (September 16, 19, 23) 
Caspar Broecheler (September 25) 
Mercury Franz Klarwein 

Four Guards ; chorus of creditors ; servants and retinue of Pollux ; servants and 

retinue of Danae 
Chorus of the Bavarian State Opera : Chorus Master, Herbert Erlenwein. 
The Bavarian State Orchestra 
Conductor Rudolf Kempe (September 16); Kurt Eichhorn (September 19, 23, 25). 


Jupiter 











Wednesday September 23. Die Liebe der Danae. 

If Danae seems Wagnerian (and one must recognise Jupiter—Wotan, 
the four ex-paramours—Rhinemaidens, Mercury—Loge, and so on but not 
much further), you should try listening t> Die Frau ohne Schatten just befor 
hearing Danae as I did to-day. Having missed the broadcast excerpts whik 
I was in Edinburgh, I seized the chance of hearing a tape-recording this 
afternoon (with Ariadne auf Naxos as an apéritif before lunch!) and so found 
Danae in the evening hardly Wagnerian at all. 

How closely worked Danae is. The third act particularly is essentially om 
development of four themes, themselves transformations of the Golden 
Rain Theme in the interlude between Act I scenes i and ii. Before the las! 
scene the poignant orchestral interlude, in Strauss’s gravest Metamorphoses 
vein, is concerned with Jupiter material that can only be connected with 
The Golden Rain by what seem far fetched links. 

More points in the production: I.1. The grouping is too static for the 
music at the start. Pollux has no crown for the creditors to steal. [2 
What are the golden images doing at the close of this scene? At Salzbut 
they appeared to lead Danae away, but in this production their entry’ 
meaningless. Hartmann has made a sizeable change here. As Danat 
finishes her last phrase in Strauss’s scene ii, Midas appears and at once the 
music cuts to his entry ‘Gegriisst sei Danae’ in scene iii. Then follows the 
duet and when they move off, the interlude incorporates interludes after scem 
iiand iii. The third scene starts as before. After ‘Ein Schiff, ein Schiff 
(sung by Xanthe) the music cuts to just before Jupiter's entry. It make 
sense and reduces the number of scenes, though I’m not sure whether th 
cuts are as smooth as Strauss would have wished. In this third scene th 
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Leonie Rysanek and Howard Vandenburg as Danae and Midas. 
Photo Felicitas 


crowds are finely produced, so that each faction or stratum can be distin- 
guished orally and visually. At Salzburg it was rathera melée. II.3. Midas 
is too shabbily dressed; at one moment he gets the upper hand of Jupiter, 
which this character in grey sacking would never have done. He should be 
wearing the same clothes as Jupiter. I suspect Hartmann altered this so as to 
explain the surprise of the Four Queens when they hail Jupiter and recognise 
Midas in the Hochzeitszug scene—but that tiny episode was scrambled 
rather; the point was more firmly made at Salzburg (though Midas had 
already appeared in the same clothes as Jupiter). Jupiter says, when the 
Queens have departed, that his helmet and cloak are a burden to him; it 
would be sensible to take them off, as Schoeffler did in 1952. I1.4. 1 
missed the cupids in Danae’s bridal procession. III.1. What are all these 
broken pillars doing in the Orient? A palm tree is needed, not the wreck of 
the Parthenon. III.2. Jupiter appears bare-headed and in toga; on being 
recognised by Pollux and the creditors, why does he at once go and put on 
Midas’s cloak and helmet? The pursuers have already spotted him. Perhaps 
he can only conjure a shower of gold when he is dressed as Midas—but surely 
the Lord of the Gods is not dependent on such things? III.3. Jiirgens’s 
pretty set (the pillar motif again) does not make it clear whether we are 
outside or inside Danae’s hut. We think inside, but at the end both Jupiter 
and Danae walk out through what appears to be the wall. 

Kupper is the more musicianly, tender artist, but her voice does not carry 
as well in Covent Garden as Rysanek’s did on Saturday (she had the same 
trouble in Elektra earlier this year, though Kleiber’s accompaniment was of 
the most delicate then). Frantz a noble and handsome Jupiter. Klarwe in 
normally a good artist, makes a rather humourless Mercury. Both Danaes 
have been unhappy in the first scene, which lies high. 
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CAPRICCIO 


A conversation piece for music in one act by Richard Strauss ; words by Clemens Krauss 
and Richard Strauss. Produced by Rudolf Hartmann ; scenery and costumes by Rochus Gliese. 
First performance in England at the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, on September 22, 1953, 
and also on September 24. 


Cast 
Flamand, a Musician , ; ‘ 7 sit .. Richard Holm 
Olivier, a Poet.. : ‘ we ons ... Albrecht Peter 
La Rhoche, Theatre Director ‘ we ol Benno Kusche 
The Countess ... a ’ ; Maud Cunitz 
The Count = . ‘ Karl Schmitt-Walter 
Clairon, an Actress : a ... Hertha Tépper 
The Majordomo se , * Georg Wieter 
The Italian Tenor ; : mn and Lorenz Fehenberger 
The Italian Soprano . “i ial : Erika K6th 
A Young Dancer ‘ ith ode aa he Hilde Stadler 
A Dancer ; = : Heino Hallhuber 
Monsieur Taupe , : on Paul Kuen 


The Bavarian State Orchestra 
Conductor : Robert Heger 











Thursday September 24. Capriccio. 

For some reason a much more enjoyable performance. Probably every- 
one more relaxed. Heger’s conducting more open-handed than before; 
the opening sextet better played (though the first violin’s old fashioned 
portamenti are out of place in this music). What an accomplished artist 
Holm is; sitting very close to the stage, just over the orchestra, one notices 
the openness and warm quality and technical ease of his singing. Cunitz 
an intelligent operatic actress, but she breaks the vocal line by attacking notes 
inside a flowing phrase instead of threading them on a chain. 

There are a good many cuts which reduce the length of the opera to just 
under two hours but they contain some passages to be desiderated: for in- 
stance the references to Daphne and Ariadne when the company is discussing 
the subject of the mooted opera. La Roche’s monologue is considerably 
shortened: perhaps this was a temporary measure to spare Kusche’s voice. 
And there was a regrettable cut in the lovely closing scene. 

Above the text: I believe Strauss (or Krauss) refrained from making the 
discussion too profound, in case it distracted attention from the music. 
Keep the libretto to more or less general, uncomplicated remarks, and the 
music is given a chance. This is perhaps a contribution to the Wort oder 
Ton controversy; Wort by all means, but Ton also—as freundliche Gegner. 
The ensembles of perplexity are admirable in this respect: the text enlivens, 
not hampers the music. Hartmann’s philosophical exposé of the content 
in the programme is excellent; but for an English audience it would have 
been more useful to print a fairly detailed account of what is actually said in 
each scene. It is monstrous that no English or even German libretto of 
Capriccio should have been on sale: publishers not bothering? Shame. 
And it is a pity that circumstances prevented more than two performances; 
people who attended on Tuesday and tonight are agreed that they are just 
coming to grips with Capriccio. Several are complaining that they were not 
handed, with their tickets, the promised synopsis. 


Act III, scene iii. Jupiter with his four former lovers. Photo Tépffer 
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‘Capriccio.. Tae Count and Clairon rehearse a scene from the play, while the 
rest of the company listens. Photo Tépffer 
Friday September 26 Die Liebe der Danae. 

The point of Hofmannsthal’s mixture of the two myths, the Golden Rain 
and the Golden Touch, is to show what happens when a familiar story takes 
a different turning. 

Why do the Four Queens appear so comically dressed? Hartmann says 
this was Hofmannsthal’s idea: he wanted an element of Offenbach opéra 


comique to intrude. 

Caspar Broecheler sang Jupiter: made much of the humorous old boy, 
rather less of the dignified philosopher in the last scene. Rysanek: a vocally} 
ravishing performance in the last act (especially the last ‘Midas,’ going up to 


C sharp in alt). | am sorry not to have heard the opera under Kempe; 
Eichhorn produces only half of the music. 
Saturday September 26. Arabella. 

There is an astonishing amount of development given to the sweeping 
phrase Mandryka sings in Act I, “So gib das Mad! mir zur Frau,’ especially in 
the second act. 

Victor Reinshagen conducted tonight: a half-cooked performance, with no 
real climax in the Prelude to Act III, and a stiffness of rhythm that made the 
second act finale fall flat. Cunitz perhaps a more considered, detailed 
portrait of Arabella than della Casa, but vocally unpleasing (too much incisive 
edge in the voice) and she exaggerates the primness of the part. Erika Koth 
a much more steady and sparkling Fiakermilli than before (her colleague 
on Monday was all over the place vocally). Kusche a brilliantly inventive 

(Continued on page 6%) 
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Photo Giessner 


Maud Cunit- in the closing scene of *Capriccio’ 








ii: Strauss the conversationalist 
by Donald Mitchell 



































When genius loses one of its faculties, it tends to grow another as a 
ment—providing, that is, that the basic genius itself has not suffered toose 
a defloration. The public senses the almost anatomical change, but 
fully recognising that the genius is no longer “what it was’, fails to app 
the replacement. They see only a complete decline or an attempt to imi 
previous successes. What in fact is new in the new situation with which 
are confronted entirely escapes them. 

In the case of Richard Strauss, one can argue that his basic ge 
deserted him only if one neglects the evidence offered by Arabella (I 
and Capriccio (1942). In both these operas one is aware that Stra 
genius is alive to its own loss and constantly devising new ways to 
challenge—how, as it were, to get round the problems created by a gen: 
lack of thematic inventiveness and a substantial decrease in roma 
potexcy. For it is these ‘negative’ factors which charzcterise Arabella whé 
they were, when ‘positive,” mainly responsible for Rosenkavalier’s sug 
By a process of dubious logic, Arabella is thus rudely classified as a 
imitation of its distinguished predecessor; what enchanted us in Rosenka 
is missing in Arabella. There is only one possible explanation and only ay 
possible judgment. Strauss was not able to repeat himself (or come 
repeat himself, but only without conviction), and his genius had been om 
verted into nothing more than a prodigious technical facility. Like t 
widely-held musical opinions, this verdict is partially right but mostly 
While everyone is busy pointing out the superficial similarities between the 
operas, the acute differences go unremarked. Everyone knows (and wii 
about everything that was present in Rosenkavalier and absent in Arabe 
the exceptional singularities that Arabella itself discloses are unheralded 
not unsung). One must admit that Strauss now and again confuses 
position by pulling a ‘number’ out of his hat the equal of anything in 
earlier works—one thinks particularly of the duet between Arabella 
Zdenka (Act I) or, for that matter, the lovely trio between the Co 
Flamand and Olivier in Capriccio (a welcome transformation of the 
faltering ‘Sonnet’). Die schéne Musi! one might say, along with Oktaw 
in Rosenkavalier’s last act; but if we are too intent upon the latter oper 
shall only hear Arabella’s Act I duet as anything up to our treasured 0 
of the Marschallin and Quinquin. Arabella’s schéne Musi!, howevet,t 
quite another kind. 

Even in Rosenkavalier, amidst all the celebrated romantic climaxes, 
revealed his extraordinary flair for what one might call a highly pf 
conversational style. After all, what else is the Marschallin’s fam 
closing monologue (Act I) but a kind of interior conversation—prosé, % 
speak, maintained at an intensely lyrical level? And in Arabella, 10 
mention Capriccio, one notices time and time again the consummate brill 
of Strauss’s conversation which requires neither sustained melody (thus 


Herta Topper and Schmitt-Walter in “Capriccio” Photo 
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Trotschel and Fehenberger as Zéenk 
and Matteo Photo Tépfie 


melodic problem is evaded) nor ove. 
whelming peaks of romantic tension 
it is significant, perhaps, that bot 
Arabella’s and Capriccio’s tenss 
lyrical scenes (their respective finale 
are relaxations rather than tens 
emotional climaxes of various orden 
(e.g., Rosenkavalier’s Act III trio, » 
Salome’s closing aria). Moreover 
where Strauss, in his late period 
was obliged to fulfil a more exalt! 
musical role, as in Danae, he we 
forced to fall back on_ borrowe 
Wagnerian conventions; his ow 
romantic-heroic afflatus was x 
longer powerful enough, and tk 
conversational method that suffict 
for Arabella and Mandryka woul 
never have done for the Gods. __It is no part of my brief to discuss Dane 
but I doubt whether even the most devout Straussian would claim tha 
Danae were as fire an achievement as Capriccio. Despite our minority- 
and therefore partially axe-grinding—admiration of Strauss’s later oper 
we must still remember to discriminate. 

If Strauss’s new operatic style represented a movement towards a music 
prose (another manifestation, perhaps, of a general contemporary musi 
trend), it happily suited the growing 











factuality of his texts. Arabella may % 
> ; Lisa 
be a lyrical comedy with at least one 
impossible situation, but its factual 
content is high; one feels that the 
domestic impasse of the last act (in 
; ~ wor 
the hotel vestibule) is not so far 
‘ hun 
removed from actuality. And how oa 
superbly Strauss (who was always pre 
an eminent psychologist where the pa 
more or less common run of mortals dies 
was concerned) contrives to keep the Ros 
bickering, squabbling, misunder- pis 
standing and sudden tendernesses fun 
(Matteo and Zdenka!) on a con- ‘tes 
sistently interesting musical plane os 
which makes a virtue of being both By 
is ¢ 
bec 
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Lisa della Casa and Ira Malaniuk as Arabella and Adelaide ok 
Photo Topffer 


worldly and wor!dly wise; the romantic impulse may have flagged, but subtle 
human analysis was readily available as a replacement—as was the incisive 
music to fit a predominantly human situation. One finds this seemingly 
‘prosaic’ approach not only in the last act, but in the subdued introduction 
and duet of Arabella and Mandryka in Act II (compare the romantic excite- 
ment which envelops the similar meeting between OXtavian and Sophie in 
Rosenkavalier’s second act). Their exchanges are, indeed, astonishingly 
conversational, and the waltz, instead of capturing our enthralled attention, 
functions as a realistic interruption of the lovers’ duologue. One notices, 
too, how easily Arabella accommodates its few passages of spoken dialogue 
(as does Capriccio), and how, above all, it absorbs its ‘topical’ environment. 
By and large, and paradoxically enough, Arabella (certainly in its first act) 
is often superior to Rosenkavalier; the instrumentation is more bracing, 
because more economical, and transitions are more compressed: they say 
more in less space. Indeed, the boring bits present in Rosenkavalier are 
conspicuously absent in Arabella’s Act I! 
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After the sign-posts in Rosenkavalier and Arabella, it seems inevitable ay 
marvellously appropriate that Strauss’s last opera should have been; 
partly chamber-musical ‘conversation piece,’ with a text as factual as many¢ 
Shaw’s plays if not of the same literary quality. Capriccio offers us not th 
small-talk of a master’s dotage (and haven't we heard a little too much¢ 
Strauss’s Indian summer?), but a civilised conversational tableau agains 
which we can measure the attainments of Strauss’s final years. It is nowy 
to the Strauss experts to give us the musical facts about this conversationd 
‘limb’ which Strauss grew as an extension of his personality, developing, asi 
were, a previously under-developed faculty to compensate for faculties lost a 
withered away. Necessity, once more, proved to be the mother of invention 


The Orchestra and Conductors 


by Norman del Mar 


Whilst I share the general gratitude at the opportunity of hearing these lat 
Strauss operas, two of them for the first time in this country, performed by: 
complete visiting company from the country, and even region, of thei 
origin, I nevertheless find my assignment (a discussion of the merits ¢ 
orchestra and conductors) in many ways very tricky. 

In the first place, when all was over I found that I had not been at a singk 
performance conducted by the Generalmusikdirektor, Herr Kempe. No 
was I the only one, for there was never any telling until the last momen 
who was going to conduct although as advertised Kempe was in fact to have 
been in charge of all performances of Die Liebe der Danae and Arabelle, 
As things turned out, the evenings I attended were in the hands of Kut} 
Eichhorn and Victor Reinshagen respectively. Capriccio, on the other hané! 
was conducted as announced by that veteran Strauss conductor, Professa 
Robert Heger to whom we are indebted for the vintage recording of De 
Rosenkavalier. 

I would like to have been able to say that the substitution of conducton 
in an established company of this kind affected neither the quality nor tk 
style of the performances. Unfortunately this was far from the case. Fat 
instance the Danae completely lacked é/an, and while the orchestra had 
obviously been carefully subdued (a reversal of balance towards whit 
Strauss himself tended increasingly in later life), this had been done 10 
ruthlessly at the expense of overall quality and homogeneity of souné 
Moreover the tempi were often surprisingly rigid, for instance, the Introdue 
tion to Act III and the ‘Golden Rain’ Interlude in Act I, which latter held it 
badly, the different strands failing to blend as all Strauss’s orchestral effect 
will if handled with understanding. 1 was particularly disappointed in 
Mercury scene in Act III which ought to glitter like a latter-day Till. lt 
fact the heavy-handedness from which the performance suffered seemed # 
me to play straight into the hands of those who see in the work no more that 
the tedious outpourings of spent inspiration. There was often a sense of the 
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orchestra actually feeling its way, as in the broad triplets in the Interlude 
before the closing scene, while the near disaster in the reference to the “Touch- 
of-gold’ Tarnhelm-like motiv near the beginning of Act III confirmed one’s 
growing suspicion that the performers were working to an unfamiliar beat, 
with insufficient indications in unexpected tempi. This, in the circumstances, 
was a surprising state of affairs to say the least. 

To tell the truth Capriccio also started badly, with the Prelude-Sextet very 

indifferently played. I heard the broadcast of the 2nd performance, however, 
and am perfectly prepared to agree that a considerable improvement had 
taken place. (No doubt, bearing in mind that this Prelude is in fact chamber 
music, Heger had perhaps, like many another conductor, assumed that the six 
string-players would have got together in their own time apart from the 
scheduled rehearsals !) At all events from the moment the curtain went up 
a transformation took place. At last one was hearing Strauss played in the 
real manner. Still light, the texture perfectly transparent and the stage 
accompanied with complete sympathy, the whole yet united with the impetus, 
warm sonority and vivacious colouring that one welcomed gratefully as the 
fundamental necessity for this music. Moreover, the individuals in the 
orchestra seemed to have a new approach. The horns, though apparently 
handicapped by inferior instruments, developed for the first time some degree 
of true resonance in their forte playing, whilst the solo part in the Nocturne 
was beautifully executed. The clarinets, which had been strident and 
gawky in their admittedly very florid parts in Danae, were much more liquid. 
Even the strings, though presumably reduced, had a far greater firmness of 
attack and intensity of tone than the entire body had before. I regretted on 
this account the cut in the closing scene where the orchestra has its greatest 
opportunity to open out. Nevertheless the performance as a whole gave me 
the very greatest delight. 
* In Arabella, though it was the last night of the season, we again had a 
second conductor and accordingly again witnessed a performance which, 
although obviously competent, missed the finer points. The glorious line 
of Aber der Richtige was sacrificed to laboured corners and a sluggish tempo 
(vide Strauss’. indications : etwas fliessend ... noch fliessender). Also 
incidentally it was a pity to force the issue for applause which broke any spell 
which might have been created. Spontaneous appreciation can be very 
moving, but when a lump has been prevented from entering one’s throat it is 
irritating to be directed, so to speak, to hail the event. 

Nevertheless, by and large this performance was by no means as detrimental 
to the work as Danae had been. The orchestra played generally with convic- 
tion and the elaborate polyphony and interplay of contrasted tempi were 
in the main successfully negotiated. Nor was there any lack here of vivacity ; 
scenes such as the Duet between Waldner and Mandryka in Act I (Teschek, 
bedien’ dich !) were amusing and exhilarating. But it was the recurring 
insensitivity to line which caused the worst let-downs of the evening. The 
Viola solo in Arabella’s scena at the end of Act I was uncomfortable, while 
the Prelude to Act III though splendidly boisterous was curiously lacking 
inshape. This last was particularly serious since without a clear preparation 
and resolution of the climaxes this section is inclined to degenerate into a 
chromatic wail. Much of the surging character of the music was, of course, 

Reinshagen is not a Munich conductor but is ‘first’ conductor at Zurich.—Ed. 
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Holm, Kusche and Hoppe in ‘Capriccio’ 


lost through the lame over-careful rhythm of the rising triplet figures int 
trumpets. This was a pity because the cumulative effect of the alternat 
between the syncopated crotchet beat and the sweeping alla breve, often 
awkward passage for ensemble, had been skilfully manoeuvred. 

Later in this act, Zdenka’s passionate entrance after the dramatic spo 
dialogue lost its overwhelming effect through bad timing of the mus 
sudden and desperate resuming, while even the Staircase Music and! 
marvellous passage for Mandryka which leads into it left one without! 
poignant sense of unformed tears pricking at the back of one’s eyes wh 
one is accustomed to experience at this moment. Finally, in the closing & 
of the opera, many of the orchestra forgot which conductor they were play 
under and tried to make the traditional accelerando which they had b& 
trained to make under Kempe. 

I have deliberately and perhaps rather ruthlessly pulled the performas 
to pieces, and admittedly when one considers that in a sense this i! 
Germany no more than a provincial repertory opera company, the ove 
level of performance was remarkable. The orchestra too, comprised as! 
largely of less than first-class individuals, stands as an object lesson i 
degree of unity and co-ordination which can be achieved in a secure! 
permanent organization. But it seemed, if indeed for this very ra 
regrettable that it was not found possible for so short a season to mail 
a consistent standard through uniformity at least of direction, if nd 
personnel. 
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Act Il of ‘Carmen’ in 1875, from a contemporary print 


The First Edition of ‘Carmen’ 


by Edward Downes 


Carmen was first performed at the Opéra-Comique in Paris on March 3, 
1875 and the vocal score and libretto were published a week or so later. The 
very rare first edition (the only one published in Bizet’s lifetime and the one 
on which Covent Garden are basing their new production in November) 
differs from all subsequent editions in several important ways. 

Firstly, there is a complete scene in the first act for Morales and chorus, 

and a considerable extension of the José-Escamillo duet in the third act 
both of which were cut by Bizet sometime between March and June 1875 
and were not included in the second edition. 
Secondly, there was none of the alternative vocal lines which were 
inserted in the second edition, after Bizet’s death, in an attempt to make the 
role of Carmen practicable for a soprano. Lastly, as it was an opéra 
comique there was none of the recitatives which appeared in the second and 
later editions (although, oddly enough, the spoken dialogue cues were retained 
in these later editions). 
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The music that Bizet cut, while interesting in itself, is no great loss W? 
opera as a whole, since it contributed nothing to the development ol! 
drama. Nevertheless the section cut in the José-Escamillo duet throw! 


interesting light on the character of Escamillo. During the course ot 
fight, for which there is a considerable amount of music, Escamillo, 10 


José at his mercy, very nobly spares his life saying that his job is to kill 
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not men. This reply infuriates José and leads to the renewal of the fight, 
which ends this time with Escamillo at José’s mercy, his death being prevented 
only by Carmen’s intervention. These two cuts are the only ones to be made 
in the new Covent Garden production. 

The role of Carmen was written for a mezzo-soprano, but when, as a result 
of the Viennese production of October 1875 the opera was recognised as a 
definite success, many of the famous prima-donna sopranos of the day became 
interested in the role. The alternative phrases published in the second and 
subsequent editions to cater for this interest, were designed to eliminate the 
lower notes from the role and introduce the more telling high notes of the 
soprano. This is the reason for the confusion which has arisen around the 
parts of Frasquita and Mercedes. These are both sopranos in the original 
with Mercedes frequently taking a higher part than Frasquita. However, 
the adjustment of Carmen to a soprano tessitura necessitated Mercedes 
singing the original Carmen line in the ensembles, so that nowadays Mercedes 
has come to be sung by a mezzo soprano even when the Carmen is sung as 
in the original. The modern practice in the ensembles is for Frasquita 
always to take the higher part even when it was originally given 
to Mercedes. Some later editions have printed this adjustment without any 
explanation—hence the confusion. The parts of Remendado and Dancairo 
were written for two tenors but for some reason (probably one of casting) 
Dancairo is usually sung by a baritone. Thus in the Quintet of Act II 
we have | soprano, 2 mezzo sopranos, | tenor and | baritone instead of 
2 sopranos, | mezzo soprano and 2 tenors. 

By far the most important difference between the first and subsequent 
editions lies in the question of the recitatives. As an opéra comique Carmen 
had spoken dialogue between the usual set pieces ; the dialogue was published 
in the libretto but was not included in the vocal score—except for the final 
cues before the musical numbers began. On June 2, 1875, the day before 
his death and the eve of the thirty-first performance of Carmen, Bizet signed 
a contract for a production of Carmen in Vienna during the autumn of the 
same year. After his death however, Jauner, the Viennese opera director, 
requested Ernest Guiraud, a friend of Bizet, to compose recitatives to take 
the place of the spoken dialogue. These are the recitatives which are 
published in all editions of Carmen (other than the first) without any indica- 
tion that they are not by Bizet, and it is in this form that the opera has 
achieved its world-wide fame. In the event Jauner did not use all Guiraud’s 
recitatives but retained certain sections of the dialogue. These Vienna 
performances were those so much admired by Brahms, Wagner and Nietzsche. 
Only in France was the original opéra comique form retained and even there 
its still usual to include Guiraud’s recitative before Micaéla’s aria. 

Attempts to include some of the dialogue* as well as the recitatives were 
occasionally made (e.g. a Carl Rosa production shortly after the 1914-18 
war) but it was not until 1928 in Essen that the dialogue was fully restored 
to the exclusion of the Guiraud recitatives. The first performance in England 
of the original was Mr. Arthur Hammond's excellent version for the current 
Carl Rosa production. 


* : : . 
bs the new Covent Garden production a shortened form of the dialogue 
will be used, translated by Anthony Asquith. Fd. 
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The dialogue includes a great deal of Merimée, and makes real chary 
of Remendado, Dancairo and Lillas Pastia (who is omitted entirely jp 
recitative version). Most important however, is the way in which its 
José as the central character with Carmen as merely the instrument us 
Fate to bring about the downfall of a fundamentally good man. Cap 
does not change throughout the opera—she is essentially the same at th 
as at the beginning and she is presented complete in her music. The prew 
tion of José depends to a great extent on the dialogue for the clarificatig 
his motives and the depiction of his degeneration. 

Thus we have a case of an opera achieving world fame in a formg 
different from that created or intended by the composer. Chaliapin,; 
the insight of an artist, recognised this when he remarked that José wa 
only role which made him wish he had been a tenor. 


Some Thoughts on Producing ‘Carm 
by Anthony Asquith * 


Carmen is unique among operas. It has been continuously and unives 
popular for nearly eighty years, not only with the general public buts 
almost every distinguished musician. Indeed, Verdi rather surprise 
seems to have been the one eminent exception. Even those two iw 
patibles, Brahms and Tchaikovsky, are at one in their love for Carmen 
nothing else ; and it is easy to see why both the ordinary opera-lover 
the connoisseur should be equally fascinated. Carmen has a strong,¢ 
dramatic story. The characters—and I do not except the someli 
despised Micaéla—are vivid and alive down to the smallest parts. Its 
of memorable tunes and inexhaustibly rich in harmonic and instrum 
subtleties. Why then do we so often come away from a performance,’ 
from a musically adequate one, with a feeling of disappointment and 4 
tration? It is not that the work is less good than we had remembered. | 
soon as we look at the score again our conviction that it is a masterpitt 
completely confirmed. It must then be a fault in production. I know 
for someone who is producing Carmen—and for a complete novice at tt 
such a statement is rash in the extreme. It leaves no excuse for failur 

For someone new to opera production there is always the temptation 
too much. If the stage picture is not always full of interesting visual #® 
he feels that somehow he is not pulling his weight. So he invents a! 
ingenious and lively business. The scene is filled with little ‘char 
cameos’—and it is extremely important, especially in an opera like (a 
that the scene should be as lively as possible. During the opening 
for instance, when Morales and the soldiers are idly watching the pas* 
and sing Dréles de gens que ces gens la, there must be something for the 
look at*some of the ‘gens’ must, in fact, be reasonably ‘drdles.’ Bul! 
all operas, there are moments when the music must be allowed to 
for itself without any distractions whatsoever. Obvious examples at 
José-Micaéla duet in the first act, when there should be only the minim 





* Anthony Asquith will be in charge of the new production of ‘Carmen at ( 
Garden on November 2. 
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Galli-Marié as Carmen in Act IV 


“aoe to keep the square alive, the Quintet in the second act 
ane eons ariged when Carmen announces her refusal to come with the 
“ai sea a as any glee-club, and the ‘Flower Song’ when José 
Ghats $a © scene and Carmen sink into the background. The same 
ren “9 ted true of the Habanera. 1 do not mean that Carmen 
aa oh e is without reference to the other people on the stage like a con- 

a, though even that, in my opinion, is preferable to the actions of 
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some Carmens I have seen, which always remind me of the old mu 
songs 

When ma gets the ‘grippe Espanola’ 

There's nothing in the world can control her. 

She roams round the heath 

With a rose in her teeth etc. 
and She does the Fandango all over the place. How often we have seeqi 
mens doing fandangos all over the place during the Habancra, whe 
whole point is that Carmen is the magnet. She has only to raise 
brow or tilt her head to draw any mantoher. At the beginning of the 
couplet she notices the one person José, who is not responding, so, alf 
she should not move towards him at once, she sings the whole ve 
her eye on him. On the last prends garde a toi, she should move a few 
towards him so that for a moment she also is apart from the crowd. 
end of the Habanera the men swarm round her again, but she stands abs¢ 
still, ignoring them, her eyes fixed on José. Then with the entry of the 
theme (which dominates the whole opera) she advances slowly on hi 
stands by him. He does not look at her but we can see that he is av 
her presence because he stops polishing his buckle in the bar’s pause 
she throws the flower at him. After she has thrown it, he gives 
quick look and then starts polishing again furiously while the girls 
round laughing at him. Carmen does not run right back into the 
but lurks to watch the effect. When the girls have left him and he 
he is alone, he picks up the flower just before the entry of the ‘Fate’ the 
Only then does Carmen go. She knows she has got him. And as sheg 


A scene from Act IV of ‘Carmen’ at Covent Garden, c. 1900 
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Wahkevitch's d2sign for Act IV of ‘Carmen’ in the new Covent Garden production 


Micaéla comes in. For a moment the two women are together. On the 
opposite side of the stage, Don José stands completely still, staring at the 
flower. The ‘Fate’ theme dies into silence. 

In the second act it seems to me that the action during the Toreador song 
should be an almost exact parallel to the action during the Habanera. But 
here; it is Escamillo who is the centre of attention and Carmen who stands 
apart, the one apparently indifferent person. There is, of course, a profound 
psychological difference underlying the outwardly similar physical action. 
The reason for Carmen's pretended indifference is the opposite of José’s. 
He was trying to protect himself from something which terrified him. She 
is throwing down a challenge to a trial of strength between two magnets. 
He wants to escape notice. She is inviting it. During the whole Toreador 
song and ensemble she does not open her mouth until just before the end 
when Escamillo, unable to hold out, sings his second /’amour to her. Then 
for the first time she sings. But her answering /‘amour is not an advance 
to him, as it was with Frasquita and Mercedes, but an ironical provocation. 

These are two examples of when the visual action springs naturally out 
of the music and the psychological situation. But there are, of course, 
moments when visual action can legitimately underline and point the music 
even when there is no special action indicated in the text, though there is 
always the danger of blurring the effect of the music by a prosaic rendering 
of It into visual terms. Any visual underlining of a musical phrase should be 
a kind of metaphor of the music, not a literal translation of it. This sums up, 
very briefly, the aims I have in mind in my coming production of Carmen at 
Covent Garden. 
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Covent Garden Newcomen 


FRITZ STIEDRY 


Fritz Stiedry who will conduct the performances of Walkiire and Siegft 
this autumn, and of the complete Ring next summer, was born in Viennaj 
1883. He studied at the Vienna University and took a law degree. Tk 
he went to the Conservatory and studied composition with Mandyczewsk 

In the 1907-8 season he was engaged, on the recommendation of Mahe 
by Ernst von Schuch as his assistant at Dresden. Engagements then follow 
at Teplitz, Pozen and Prague ; he then became first Kapellmeister; 
Nuremberg and Kassel. In 1914 he was appointed first conductor at Bem 
a position he retained until 1923, when he succeeded Weingartner as dire 
of the Vienna Volksoper. 

In 1928 he came back to Berlin, this time however to the Municipal 
where he conducted as a guest; and then in the following year, when 
Walter left, he became the chief conductor of the house. During this peri 
Berlin he worked in collaboration with Carl Ebert : their Verdi productit 
(especially Macheth and Simon Boccanegra) were considered the m 
brilliant ever seen in Germany. Among the modern works that rece 
their first productions at the Berlin Municipal Opera during this period ® 
Kurt Weill’s Die Biirgschaft and Franz Schreker’s Der Schmied von Ge 

Stiedry was one of the founders of the I.S.C.M. and was President off 
Berlin committee from 1929. It was obvious that such a musician wo 
not be tolerated by the Nazis, and together with Ebert he left Germany 
March 1933. 

From 1933-1937 he was conductor of the Leningrad Philharmonic Soa 
and he also conducted opera in that city and in Moscow. 

In 1938 Stiedry went to America as director of the New Friends of Ms 
Orchestra in New York. His first operatic engagement in America® 
in 1941 when he conducted Mack 
for the New Opera Company 
New York. In 1945 and 1% 
conducted Parsifal and Loherg 
with the Chicago Opera, and & 
he joined the Metropolitan for! 
1946-7 season and has been om 
its principal conductors ever s® 

His conducting of the Wa 
works (including the new Rig 
1947-8) in New York have ea 
him high praise from the cil 
In recent seasons he has also® 
ducted a number of Verdi op 
including Boccanegra, Don @ 
Otello and Forza del Destino. 


Fritz Stiedry 
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Margaret Harshaw 


Stiedry is not a complete stranger 
to this country; he conducted 
concerts in London before the war 
and Orfeo at Glyndebourne in 
1947. He also has one other con- 
nection with Covent Garden (albeit 
an indirect one): Karl Rankl, who 
was Covent Garden’s musical direc- 
tor from 1946 to 1950, worked 
with Stiedry at the Vienna Volksoper 
in the 1920's. 


MARGARET HARSHAW 

The first appearance of any 
dramatic soprano is always awaited 
with great interest, but when it is 
the debut of a Wagnerian singer, this interest is always increased, no doubt 
because the number of great Wagnerian singers in each generation is very 
small. 

Margaret Harshaw, who comes to London to sing Briinnhilde, was born 
in Narbeth, Pennsylvania. She began her vocal studies in Philadelphia and 
in 1936 won a scholarship to the Juilliard School of Music. After four years 
study there she appeared at the Lewisohn Stadium, New York, in a summer 
concert. Her first operatic engagement was at the Chautauqua Summer 
Opera in 1940. 

In the spring of 1942 she won the famous Metropolitan Auditions of the 
Air Contest (other artists who have also been successful in this competition 
include Eleanor Steber, Arthur Carron and Leonard Warren), and she was 
engaged for the company for its 1942-3 season, making her debut on Novem- 
ber 25, 1942 as the Second Norn in Gétterdimmerung. Miss Harshaw was 
at that time a contralto, and her other roles that year were the Third Lady 
in The Magic Flute and Flosshilde in Walkiire. During her second season 
she sang a number of major roles, including Azucena, Amneris and Mistress 
Quickly in Falstaff under Beecham, with Tibbett and Steber in the cast. 
Of her Quickly, Musical America wrote,*Margaret Harshaw was one of the 
chief vocal assets of the performance. Her Dame Quickly was a pretty 
and youthful—almost too youthful—minx, provided with an opulent voice 
of fresh quality which was a joy to hear.” 

During the next four seasons she sang regularly at the Metropolitan and 
also at the San Francisco Opera ; her roles at this time included Erda, 
Waltraute, Fricka, Ortrud, Brangaene, Herodias, Genevieve (Pel/éas), La 
mere (Louise), Ulrica, La Cieca (Gioconda), Amelfa (Le Coq d'or) and the 
Nurse (Boris). There were also appearances in Mexico and Rio, and in 1948 
Harshaw came to Paris to sing Brangaene, Delilah and Amneris at the Opéra. 

By 1950 her voice was changing, and during the 1950-51 season she sang 
her first dramatic soprano role, Senta, in The Flying Dutchman; she 
lollowed this with Gétterdammerung Briinnhilde in 1952, and then Isolde, first 
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Nell Rankin Photo} 


at Philadelphia, and then last} 
ruary in New York, where she; 
sang Donna Anna last season, 
all these parts she has earned 
highest praise from the cm 
America has already two} 
Wagnerians whom we know, k 
Traubel and Astrid Varnay, and; 
a third is added in Margaret} 
shaw. 


NELL RANKIN 

The new Carmen this season,! 
Rankin, was born in Montgom 
Alabama. She _ began her } 
studies with Jeanne Lorraine, who was herself a pupil of Manuel Garcia 
a friend of Lilli Lehmann and the de Reszkes. 

She then came to New York as a protegée of Coenraad Bos, and embi 
on a further long period of study with Karin Branzell. In 1947 she ma& 
debut at a concert in New York. Nell Rankin came to Europe in 194; 
gave an audition at the Ziirich Opera; she was immediately engaged fr 
1949-50 season and made her debut as Ortrud in Lohengrin. While at Zi 
she sang one hundred and twenty-six performances in eight months. 
roles included Carmen, Suzuki, Third Lady, Genevieve (Pelléas), Fe 
(Nabucco), Dryade (Ariadne), Clorinda (Combattimento di Tancredi e Clorit 
Pomona (Der Zufriedengestellte Aeolus—Bach) and a Flower-Maiden. 

The following season she was engaged at Basle where her roles ince 
Dalila, Carmen and Amneris. In the autumn of 1950 she won the It 
national Singing Contest at Geneva of which Elizabeth Schuman wa 
ajudicator. Engagements elsewhere in Europe followed, includit 
performance at the Scala in the Verdi Requiem under de Sabata in Jane 
1951 as part of the Verdi celebrations, and the following week as Amt 
in Vienna, under Karajan. 

Rankin joined the Metropolitan for the 1951-2 season, making her é@ 
as Amneris, a role she repeated last season, also singing Marina in the? 
production of Boris. Her London debut at the Wigmore Hall during 
summer was a great success; a Covent Garden audition followed, and bs 
Carmen she will be heard as Amneris, Azucena and Ortrud. 





FRANCES YEEND 

This season’s Micaéla and Mimi was born in Vancouver. She was 
cated at Portland, Oregon, and at Washington State College, and begal 
musical career in the early 1940’s, mostly in concerts. 

She sang the part of Ellen Orford in the second performance in Ait 
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Frances Yeend Photo Bruno 


of Peter Grimes on August 7, 1946. 
She joined the New York City Opera 
Company in March 1948, making 
her debut on the second night of the 
season as Violetta in La Traviata, 
following it with appearances as 
Amelia, in Menotti’s Amelia goes to 
the Ball, the Countess in Figaro, 
Antonia in Tales of Hoffmann, 
Micaéla and Marguerite. 

Since then Miss Yeend has sung 
at the Cincinnati Summer Opera, the 
San Antonio Opera Festival and with 
the New Orleans Opera Company; 
she has made many appearances 
with orchestras under the batons 
of such conductors as Bruno Walter, Koussevitzky, Ormandy, Stokowski 
and Mitropoulos. 

Her roles, besides those already mentioned, include Eva, Mimi, and Felice 
(Quattro Rusteghi). Last spring she made two guest appearances at the 
Vienna State Opera as Micaéla and Violetta, and during the summer was 
with the Covent Garden Company in Bulawayo, where she sang Mimi. 


Friedrich Schorr 


Friedrich Schorr made his Covent Garden début on May 5, 1924 as Wotan 
in Das Rheingold. This was the first season of opera in the German lan- 
guage in this country since 1914, and was inaugurated by a cycle of The Ring 
conducted by Bruno Walter, making his return to Covent Garden after many 
years. The cast contained some familiar names, such as Kappel, Kirchoff 
and Bender, but also many new ones. That of Schorr was certainly un- 
familiar to the majority in the audience with the exception of (1) any ex-Ser- 
vicemen who may have heard him in Germany—probably Cologne—during 
the British occupation after World War I and (2) those of us who were closely 
in touch with music in the U.S.A., for Schorr had toured America with a 
German opera company where he had created an exceptionally favourable 
impression On the American critics. His singing in Rheingold on the opening 
night at once stamped him as an artist of outstanding gifts. The com- 
mencing phrase when Wotan is asleep and dreaming, Der Wonne seligen 
Saal, was sung in the softest of tones—followed later by the full opulence of 
his voice in his address to the castle, Vollendet das ewige Werk. One could 
sense the reaction of the audience immediately. Die Walkiire on the follow- 
ing evening confirmed one’s initial impression and the ravishing beauty of 
his mezza-voce—the nobility of his expression, his intensity and dramatic 
fire, and the melting tenderness and pathos of the Abschied left no doubt 
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Schorr as Hans Sachs 
















that here was a Wagnerian 
in the royal line. 

The other Wagnerian rn 
sang here (each year from | 
1933—with the exception of 
and 1928) were Sachs, Ho 
Wanderer, Wolfram, Amfortas, 
ther and Kurwenal. His Sa 
sung (as his records show) wi 
utmost beauty, yet it was 
equal of his Wotan. Thou 
doubtedly a fine Sachs, he f 
some measure to dominate the 
and missed something of the ‘bj 
and philosophy of the cobb! 
This may seem _hypercriti 
this incomparable artist 
judged by the highest standards. His Hollander, on the other hand, has, 
view, never been surpassed and rarely has it been equalled. It is one 
most difficult Wagnerian roles to portray and requires not only a 
legato, but exceptional emotional and dramatic power. Both in appeatt 
and as a psychological study Schorr’s embodiment of the character wash 
less. It was one of his particular triumphs. His Wanderer, too, was rem 
able—and as an illustration of his subtle variety of tone-colour I will instam 
passage in the first Act, when the Wanderer replies to Mime’s third ques 
This, he commenced, as marked in the score, in the softest mezza-voe 
worked up with majestic expression and dignity to the tremendous cl 
at Des Speeres starkem Herrn. He sang Amfortas, Gunther and Kure 
very occasionally—these roles usually being taken by Jannsen. I can 
trace one appearance as Amfortas—which was a deeply felt and sens 
study, sung with impeccable artistry. As far as I can remember, his 
non-Wagnerian role was Orest in Elektra in 1925. 

During his London seasons, he advanced to the peak of his powers amt 
entry in my diary of one of his later appearances as Wotan reads ‘The! 
standing feature in Die Walkiire was Schorr’s superb Wotan : in magnilt 
voice he lifted the final scene to sublime heights. He inspired the @ 
singers and in the last Act moved me to a degree I have rarely expen 
even with recollections of the great days of Van Rooy.’ 

Since 1933, other splendid Wagnerian baritones have been heard at 
Garden—but the memory of the giants of the past must n2ver be dim 
and it is my privilege to pay this brief tribute to Friedrich Schorr, whos 
for everything that was fine and noble in his art. Arthur Not 








It is with deep regret that we learn of the death of Kathleen Ferrier 
will publish an appreciation of this artist by Ronald Duncan, next mot 
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A scene from ‘Richard Coeur de Lion at the Berkshire Festival 


News 


Great Britain 


Covent Garden. The revival of Wagner's Lohengrin will take place on December 
15. Set Svanholm will sing the title role, Sylvia Fisher that of Elsa, Nell Rankin 
will be Ortrud, Hermann Uhde will be Telramund and Frederick Dalberg will sing 
Heinrich. The opera, which will be sung in English, will be conducted by John 
Pritchard, 

The British Grand Opera Society, which is affiliated to the City Literary Institute, 
will present two performances of The Seraglio at the Institute, on November 21 and 
_The City Opera Club will give four performances next May of Verdi's Sicilian 
Vespers. As far as can be ascertained, these will be the first performances in English. 
The translation from the original French has been made by Margaret and Donald 
Gowing. The City Opera Club has a number of vacancies for chorus tenors and 
basses, Further particulars are available from the musical director, Alec Dempster, 
7 Ravenna Road, Putney, London. 


America 

Rng year’s Berkshire Festival included productions of Grétry’s Richard Coeur de 
ion, Gluck’s L'Ivrogne Corrigé, Debussy’s L’Enfant Prodigue and Chabrier’s Une 

Education Manquéee. 
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Robin Lovejoy’s set for ‘The Devil Take Her’ in Sydney 





















Australia 


Wolfgang Wagner sends the following report from Sydney: 

The National Opera of Australia, Sydney’s permanent opera group, has just@ 
cluded its third consecutive season. It is certainly no mean achievement fore 
company after only three years’ existence to stage a repertory consisting of Cam 
The Barber of Seville, La Bohéme, Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, The Flying Di 
man, and an Australian double bill, Endymion by John Antill (world premiére)é 
The Devil Take Her by Arthur Benjamin. 

Naturally there would be a lot to criticise in the performances, if one were to attem 
to measure the whole ambitious undertaking by international standards; but 
the most part the operas were adequately staged and well sung. The eneg 
and musically discerning leadership of Tibor Paul, who conducted Carmen, ! 
Barber and Bohéme, was responsible for some fine ensemble work and for orches® 
playing much better than that of previous seasons. Paul also directed The fiw 
Dutchman at country and inter-state visits, while during the Sydney season this # 
was in the hands of Eugene Goossens as guest conductor. 

The artists acquitted themselves competently of their tasks, the male singers be 
than the female ones. Experienced artists like Ronald Dowd, who took the lit 
share of the tenor parts, Harold Williams, in splendid voice as Escamillo and SiN 
and the baritones Frank Lisle, Neil Easton and Allan Light were the mainstays 
most operas. Promising contributions came also from a number of young sing’ 
Geoffrey Chard as Figaro and Marcello, and Robert O’Donnell and Russell Cow 
in smaller parts. Of the female singers only Jacqueline Talbot (the wife in! 
Devil Take Her and Mother Lucia), Beryl! Hardy (Nedda, Musetta and Bertha)® 
Beity Prentice (Rosina) sang their parts pleasantly; the other leading ladies full 
their tasks with only partial success. Faulty voice production, bad enuncialt 
and off-pitch singing were the order of the day, and pathetically demonstrated 
need for experienced teachers in Australia. 
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Décor and costumes, though well designed and colourful, were kept mainly within 
traditional limits. A notabie exception was the work of the young painter, Robin 
Lovejoy, whose individual and progressive setting for The Devil Take Her earned 
him some well-deserved applause when the curtain rose at the first night. Lovejoy 
was also the producer of both Australian operas (Mr. Benjamin will forgive us if 
we are still claiming him as an Australian composer) and his imaginative staging of 
Benjamin’s delightful and sparkling comedy, and of Antill’s solemn and slow-moving 
‘lyric masque,” Outdistanced the work of the other producers by many a length. 

‘Endymion naturally created a good deal of local interest. It is the work of an 
eighteen-year-old youth whose imagination was spurred by a conglomerate of Greek 
theatre, the delicate and emotional atmosphere of Keats’s poem (from which the 
work is transcribed), the pageantry of seventeenth-century masques, and the music- 
drama of the nineteenth century. His attempt to stage too many contrasting ele- 
ments simultaneously, and to unite them by impressionistic music of rather trans- 
parent texture, proved too formidable an enterprise. To-day, some thirty years 
later, the realisation that he did not quite succeed in his ambitions is of little import- 
ance to Antill, and also to the public. Far more important is the fact that the work 
of an Australian composer saw the foot-lights for the first time in Australia, and 
that it was performed by an all-Australian cast. 


Austria 


The Vienna Staatsoper opened its 1953-4 season with a performance of Don 
Giovanni with George London in the title part, and a cast that included Welitsch, 
H. Konetzni, Loose, Schock, Kunz, Frick and Berry; Hollreiser conducted. The first 
weeks of the season, which were confined to ordinary repertory performances, were 
marked by the appearance of Maria Jeritza in Tosca and (at the Volksoper) La Fan- 
cuilla del West. In the latter theatre the first new production of the season was 
Faust with George London as Mephistophélés, Esther Réthy as Marguerite, and 
Roswaenge as Faust; the cast also included Herze, Lorna Sydney and Josef Metter- 
nich. 

Franco Capuana is to join the Staatsoper for a period of four-and-a-half months 
to take charge of the Italian repertory; Ilse Hollweg is also joining the company and 
will make her debut as Oscar, in a new production of Un Ballo in Maschera. 

The Innsbruck Opera will include new productions of La Forza del Destino, I 
Quattro Rusteghi, Catulli Carmina, Suor Angelica and Gianni Schicchi in the new 
Season's repertory. 


France 


Plans for the current season at the Paris Opéra include the promised new produc- 
tion of Oberon, with Araujo and Gedda; a new production of The Magic Flute, 
Gotterdimmerung with a company of German singers under Furtwangler, Christoff 
in Boris and the possibility of appearances of both Callas and Tebaldi in Traviata. 


Germany 


Horst Koegler sends the following report from Berlin: 

This year’s Berlin Festival opened with the new production of The Tales of Hoff- 
mann at the Stadtische Oper. The performance, announced as the German pre- 
micre of the new version, claimed to restore the original, and is an adaptation for 
Which the two Swiss collaborators, Otto Maag and Hans Haug, were responsible. 

For this ‘original version’ one has to remember that Offenbach left only the vocal! 
score of the opera, which had its premiére four months after his death, early in 1881, 
at the Opéra-Comique, orchestrated by Ernest Guiraud (the composer of the Carmen 
recitatives), The Giulietta act, then the /ast act of the opera, was eliminated after 
the dress-rehearsal, while the barcarolle was placed between the Olympia and the 
Antonia acts. 

The two Swiss authors have -according to the programme-note—undertaken ‘to 
reconstruct the work in its original version, following reliable reports about a frag- 
mentary concert-performance with Offenbach being present.’ This reconstruction 


introduces the Muse of poetry in the Prologue and Epilogue. Again Hoffmann is 
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in love and the Muse fears that he will become unfaithful to her. So she 
her clothes and accompanies him as Niklaus through his adventures. 
Hoffmann, disappointed by his unhappy love-affairs, returns to his true vg 
and Niklaus assumes again the position of patroness of the arts. Hoffmang 
out in an ecstatic hymn: Muse, / love you, but vou alone! While the fung 
Niklaus thus becomes more clear, I cannot help thinking that the musical 
the enlarged plot is a small one, as it rests on vast stretches of melodramatic 

There are some smaller alterations in the translation, and some improve 
the instrumentation, by which those rather cheap leitmotiv-techniques are q 
But when it comes to the removal of the Giulietta act to the third place one 
protest energetically against this absurd clinging to the original, which spo 
dramatic and musical effect. 

The performance of the Stidtische Oper was not very successful in evo 
real Hoffmannesque atmosphere. The production of Adolf Rott on 
Kautsky’s revolving-stage was so over-technicalised that the romantic spirit 
work was lost. While the eye was always busy with new scenic effects the so 
next to nothing. The ears were provided for by Leopold Ludwig’s elastic and 
handed reading of the score, though he, too, missed completely the seducti 
of the Giuilietta act. The singing of Rita Streich as Olympia had more ted 
than vocal merits, while Martha Musial (Antonia) and Helene Werth (Giul 
hardly rose to the demands of their parts. The Hoffmann of Sebastian 
was no less disappointing, for it was completely lacking in passion and in that we 
ful gift for self-deception which is at the root of this character; his singing was 
poor. Josef Herrmann had some really frightening moments in his interpre 
of the four evil incarnations, and his vocal line had a consistent punch—if ¢ 
would not always slip out of character the moment he begins to walk. The 
quartet of roles was impressively done by Erich Zimmermann. But the real 
of the evening was the lighting. 

Peter Heyworth sends the following report about performances he witnessed 
in Berlin : 

It would be idle to pretend that opera in Berlin is more than a pale shad 
the legendry days of the Weimar Republic, when at one moment Kleiber, Kler 
and Walter were musical directors of the city’s three opera houses. To-day 
can no longer offer all the enticements, social and cultural as well as fina’ 
metropolis. It is forced to compete for artists with the larger opera how 
Western Germany, and to do so at considerable disadvantage, for few peopl 
willing to exchange the comparative security of, say, Munich or Hambusa 
tense atmosphere of a city whose only sure link with the West is an aerople 

But if Berlin is no longer one of the great centres of opera, the degree to 
Stadtische Oper has shared in this resilient city’s general recovery since the bie 
of 1948 was amply demonstrated during the September festival, when in theg 
of twenty-eight days it put on no less than twenty-five productions. 

The opera is still administered from its bombed home on the Bismarcks 
but it is housed in the Theater des Westens, a prim and nondescript buildin 
Bahnhof Zoo, put up in the days around the turn of the century when 
Germans were beginning to have qualms about the inflated baroque of 
empire. The result lacks the whole-hogging vulgarity of a period which undé 
that richness is the first essential of an opera house and accordingly makes a sing 
desolate background to music. The company as a whole is competent 2 
balanced rather than distinguished. If there is none of the first-rate voice 
when they are in Vienna, make performances there so exciting, there is 1 
those astonishing voiceless veterans who grace the Theater an der Wien. 

The only great pre-war name is that of Margarete Klose. Her voice is adm 
no longer in its prime, but what a consummate artist this singer is !_ The intelll 
sensibility and unfailing sense of style that distinguish her performances, dran 
as well as musically, enable her effortlessly to dominate the scene. This 
always to advantage ; for instance in Elektra her Klytemnestra entirely ¢ 
the stature of Elektra herself. But as Fricka in Das Rheingold she presented a 
interpretation of a noble woman, not unreasonably perturbed at the strange a 


‘Simplicius Simplicissimus’ at the Hebbel Theatre, Berlin 
Photo Ruth¥) 
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of her irresponsible husband. Thus her delivery of *Hernliche wohnung, Wong 
Hausrat, sollten dich binden zu sdumender Rast,’ a musical joy in itself, came» 
as the nagging of a jealous harpy, but rather as the deep-felt longing of an agg 
and lonely woman that the splendours of life in Walhalla would at last bring tg; 
end her husband's ceaseless search for new conquests. 

Vocally there is probably not a great deal to choose between the Muniche 
Berlin companies. The weakness in Berlin lies in the orchestra, although like ex 
other body of musicians their playing varies immensely with the conductor. Ar 
Rother’s Elektra was as heavy and flaccid as Leopold Ludwig's Tales of Hoff 
was gay and effervescent. But Ludwig is now at Hamburg, and the impres 
remains that since he and Ferenc Fricsay left, the Stadtische Oper has suffered fig 
the lack of a first-rate musical director. Richard Kraus has recently arrived fig 
Cologne and it may well be that he will provide what is needed. But it can never 
said too often that in the final resort it is the hand of a capable conductor that hd 
together a performance and gives it the style (even if the wrong style) and unity 
invariably mark Kleiter’s appearances at Covent Garden and that are at pre 
lacking in Berlin. 

This impression was reinforced by the visit of the Frankfurt opera. _ It is not 
any rate until recently) considered one of Germany's leading companies an 
sheer resources it is clearly inferior to Berlin. But the performances it gave off 
new version of Cardillac had a unity of style, a sense of musical excitement ami 
rhythmic vitality that were lacking in most Berlin performances. These quali 
were due in the first place to the remarkably fine conducting of Georg % 
Hindemith’s wonderful score is complex—notably in the vast contrapuntal chom 
that open and close the work—yet he was clearly the master of every detail: 
contrived to convey this mastery to his singers and players so that the wh 
performance shone in what I can only inadequately describe as an intense intellect 
and musical luminosity, comparable, perhaps, to the effect the Brahms symphos 
made under Toscanini. Willi Wolff gave a well-thought-out account of the comp 
character of Cardillac himself and Anny Schlemm sang prettily as his daughter. 1 
sets, although apt enough, were on the whole platitudinous. Giinther Renn 
production, however, contained the most exciting crowd scenes, culminating in! 
fearful lynching of Cardillac, that I remember seeing. 

Karl Amadeus Hartmann has yet to win in England the reputation that is de 
him. His chamber opera, Des Simplicius Simplicissimus Jugend, was compl 
as long ago as 1940, although it had to wait, I believe, until 1949 for its! 
performance. The libretto, in which Hermann Scherchen had a hand, is base! 
Grimmelhausen’s stories of the Thirty Years War. Its hero, a Parsifal-like sheplt 
boy of complete innocence, wanders through these terrible years in which two-tht 
of Germany’s population was wiped out (it is encouraging to be reminded that® 
horrors are no monopoly of the atomic age), and learns in due course what! 
librettist doubtless considers to be wisdom. The opera is scored for string quit 
flute, clarinet, bassoon, trumpet, trombone, xylophone and _ percussion. 
instruments Hartmann uses with a skill and subtlety that go well beyond meré 
terity. His idiom is indeed highly personal. Its foremost characteristic 5! 
intensity of expression that calls to mind the music of Alban Berg, and Hartmamt 
in fact associated with Schoenberg’s Viennese circle through Anton von Wett 
under whom he studied. 

The writing for strings in the overture and the prelude is of a ravishing eke 
beauty ; there are two simple, but affecting peasant songs, the second of we 
is hauntingly accompanied by clarinet and bassoon ; the hermit’s first song hi 
moving meditative Innerlichkeit and provides an example of Hartmann’s a 
to write for the voice. Why then in spite of these and many other musical riché 
the opera not completely successful ? It suffers, I think, from a libretto that 8* 
conceived but which ends by preaching a political parable that is at once sentim® 
and superficial. In the second place, the final part of the opera, in which Simple 
finds himself involved in a scene of debauchery at a governor’s palace has® 
stimulated Hartmann to music that is as original or eloquent as the earlier # 
Nonetheless this is a work that the B.B.C. might well consider ; | believe that Ri 
have made a recording of it. The sets were of the simplest, Richard Kraus condi 
skilfully and Alice Zimmermann sang and played the part of Simplicius sympathe 
ally. Ernest Haeflinger was a moving hermit. 
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The Staatsoper in the Soviet Zone was shut during the festival, but I was able to 
see one of Felsenstein’s celebrated productions at the Komische Oper. This was 
Zar und Zimmermann, the settings of which were certainly outstandingly attractive 
and yet in keeping with Lortzing’s homely music. But it was an authoritative 
performance by Gerhard Niese that particularly attracted at:ention, all the more as 
the rest of the singing was decidedly undistinguished. 

The 1953-4 season at Dusseldorf opened with a performance of Tristan und Isolde 
conducted by Szenkar, with Helena Braun, Lizabeth Pritchett, Svanholm, Karl 
Wolfram and Helmut Fehn in the leading parts. The first new production of the 
season was 7Josca, with a new soprano, Gertrud Jahoda, in the title role; Eugene 
Tobin, a young American tenor, was Cavaradossi, and Willibald Vohla the Scarpia. 
Giinther Roth was the producer: and Heinz Reinartz the conductor. This was 
followed by a new production of Carmen with Hanna Ludwig in the title part, 
Heinz Sauerbaum as José, Anna Tassopulos as Micaéla and Wolfram as Escamillo; 
Szenkar conducted, Roth was the producer and the new scenery and costumes were 
by Dominik Hartmann. Other new productions planned for the season include 
Cosi fan tutte, Die Walkiire, Tales of Hoffmann, Rosenkavalier, Pelléas et Mélisande, 
Bluebeard’s Castle and Egk’s Columbus. 

The Essen Opera opened its season with a new production of Elektra with Schliiter, 
Trude Roessler and Paula Brivkalne. Gustav K6nig conducted and Hans Hartleb 
was the producer. Other new productions planned for 1953-4 include Macbeth, 
to be produced and conducted by Mario Rossi, Der Freischiitz, Carmen, Il Prigion- 
niero (Dallapiccola; first stage performance in Germany), Antigone (Honegger), 
La Vedova Scaltra (Wolf-Ferrari), Parsifal, Tales of Hoffmann, and ,the Puccini 
Trittico. In addition, the repertory includes Iphigénie en Aulide, Falstaff, Palestrina, 
Salome and Lulu, as well as the more popular repertory operas. 

The Freiburg Opera includes in its season's repertory the first production in Ger- 
many of Milhaud’s Les Malheurs d’Orphée, Oberon, Doktor und Apothekar (Ditters- 
dorf), Palestrina, Die schweigsame Frau (Strauss) and Die pfiffige Magd (Weissmann). 

Mannheim will include this season the first performance of Blacher’s Abstrakte 
opera Nr. 1, as well as productions of Der Prozess, Le Vin Herbé (Martin), Angélique 
and Le Pauvre Matelot. 

We add a very late postcript to the Munich Festival, which we were unable to 
print last month. 

A novelty of the Festival season was the two-performance visit of the Scala Don 
Giovanni production. For the most part the Gastspiel was not an auspicious 
occasion. Herbert von Karajan unwisely assumed the dual function of conductor 
and producer. In the former role he was eminently successful. The orchestra, 
incidentally Munich’s own, sounded grand in the serious moments of the drama and 
had sparkle for the comedy. As producer, Karajan left much to be desired. The 
settings of Wilhelm Reinking were extremely conventional and the use of a basic 
construction, a wall of a house with a balcony symmetrically placed on each of the 
two extreme sides of the stage, was often inappropriate, as for instance in the second 
act Chamber Scene of Donna Anna. Then, too, there were interminable waits be- 
tween scenes; and to make matters worse, the Champagne Aria and Donna Elvira’s 
Mi Tradi were accorded individual settings. 

Nor did the impressive cast fare too well. Only Elisabeth Schwarzkopf as 
Donna Elvra and Léopold Simoneau as Don Ottavio were fully equal to their 
assignments; Schwarzkopf sang ravishingly. The Don Giovanni of Mario Petri 
may someday develop into an interesting characterisation, but at present it has only 
800d Singing to recommend it. Sesto Bruscantini realised little of Leporello’s 
cunning, and certainly his is not a particularly ingratiating voice. Carla Martinis 
did some magnificent, if uneven, vocalism; her phrasing was more akin to Verdi 
than to Mozart. Alda Noni, the Zerlina, sang prettily enough, but why te ex- 
cessive grimacing? It was difficult to distinguish this characterisation from her 
Clorinda in the Glyndebourne Cenerentola. Paul Jaretzki. 


Cynthia Jolly sends the following report from Venice: 
mans ae a much more compact this year, spanned two intensive weeks 
besianin t “ eisurely but less practical three. Stage activity was confined to the 
alte ball’ an lend. Three contemporary comic operas heralded the concerts, and 
ets of the New York City Ballet formed the fashionable climax. An elo- 
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quent, other-worldly concert in San Marco—the first for centuries—closed provey 
ings with Monteverdi and Croce. 

Comedy, much more than tragedy, holds up a mirror to its country of orig 
and the French, American and Italian one-act operas were no exception. Je 
Frangaix’s L’ Apostrophe dates from 1947 and was first performed at the 1950 Hollay 
Festival. It is a witty tale of cuckoldry from Balzac’s Contes drolatiques. | 
elegant and ephemeral score was in the surest French taste with never a note out; 
place. ‘Tu vas tuer le pére de tes enfants!’ apostrophises the wife at the point we 
the veiled salaciousness comes into the open. Closer in spirit to vaudeville th 
opéra comique, its effect came from the crisp arrangement of its words. _ Its sta 
realisation was masterly, the result of a most satisfactory partnership betwe 
Bronislaw Horowicz and a Greek stage-designer living in Paris, Theophanes Mi 
soukis. It put the age-old theme into historical perspective with subtle allug 
symbolism and more than passing reference to the types of the Commedia dell ‘an 
The three actor-singers, Lina Dachary, André Vessiéres and Aimé Doniat, achiew 
an admirable ensemble. 

Presented second, Lukas Foss’s Jumping Frog of Calaveras County \eapt secur 
into the limelight of a European musical festival from a most successful career 
the United States. The story, laid in California at the time of the Gold Rush 
Mark Twain’s, but the operatic adaptation by Jean Karsavina gives it the hay 
ending of a cautionary tale. Foss (who is in his early thirties) handles it with skik 
and sympathetic touch, entering without irony into the situation of the coum 
folks outwitted by an unscrupulous overlander who stuffs their acrobatic frog ¥ 
leadshot to win his bet. A free and musicianly working of assorted American fl 
material (generically labelled jazzistico by Italian critics) makes for a pungenta 
expressive folk-opera of no small distinction. Its sane, refreshing vigour was 
inforced by a young American cast of singers living for the most part in Italy. Th 
felt so thoroughly at home in their parts that they could improvise additional spok 
dialogue quite spontaneously. Produced by Rexford Harrower, with a singles 
by Ed Wittstein, it breathed local colour. Giorgio Tozzi cut a fine figure ast 
scheming Stranger (with a memorable bass aria ‘Each time I hit a town’). 1 
other chief parts were played by Nino Luciano, Anne Brown and Filippo Maer 
After it, a tour-de-force knock-out. Of the same generation as Foss, Blas 
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Tosatti has already produced a lengthy list of works: the most successful has been a 
‘dramma musicale paradossale’ called // Sistema della dolcezza, produced at Ber- 
gamo in 1951. His Partita a Pugni (an introduction and three rounds) could have 
been sub-titled ‘il sistema della violenza, for it left the public gasping. It is the 
Italian realism of the post-war cinema applied to the operatic stage with its subject 
the chronicling of a boxing-match. The shades of Verdi and Rossini may well have 
hovered uneasily round the Fenice. And yet with its bold disregard for traditional 
operatic material and terrassed, stimulating choruses from the hectic crowd at the 
ringside, it was not devoid of a rough-hewn potency. In the issue of the fight 
Tosatti’s Italian instincts played him safe. The crowd favoured the stronger, but 
victory, by a chance blow, went to the weak: after all, he was the tenor! Singers, 
one discovers, make fine boxers, and Agostino Lazzari and Rolando Panerai played 
to the hilt, adept in the crudest of Roman slang. 

Nino Sanzogno, conducting the Fenice Orchestra, gave to all three operas, so 
different in their idea of comedy, his impartial and discerning attention. Each year 
his capacities as a conductor earn him the gratitude of still more composers whose 
works have to face the disconcerting tribunal of the Venetian festival public. 


South America 


J. P. Cebreiro sends the following report on the season at Buenos Aires: 

The formidable technical difficulties involved in the staging of Milhaud’s gigantic 
opera, Christophe Columb, preclude frequent performance; but these difficulties 
were successfully surmounted by Felipe Romito in his spectacular production at 
the Teatro Colon (July 21). The opera was presented in two acts, with twenty-two 
scenes (there are twenty-seven in the original); there were forty-five soloists, led by 
Jacques Jansen as Colomb. Matilde de Lupka sang Isabelle, Angel Mattiello 
Colomb’s son, and Eugenio Valori the Cook. Romito himself played the Chorus, 
and the conductor was Alberi Wolff. The opera met with a mixed reception. 
Three days later Renata Tebaldi sang Aida for the first time in Buenos Aires, and 
repeated the triumphs she has gained elsewhere in this role. Carlo Bergonzi sang 
Radames; Renato Cesari, Amonasro; Juan Zanin, Ramphis: and Tullio Gagliardo 
the King. Alberto Erede conducted: his tempi were found to be rather fast. Forth- 
coming productions include Menotti’s The Consul, and Bartok’s Duke Bluebeard’s 
Castle. Tebaldi was also very successful as Tosca with Bergonzi and Taddei as 
Cavaradossi and Scarpia. Juan Emilio Martini was the conductor. 


. 

Switzerland 

Events during last season at Zurich not previously reported in OPERA, included a 
new production of Iphigénie en Tauride with Hildergard Hillebrecht in the title part 
and Lechleitner as Pylades, under the direction of Otto Ackermann. Verdi's Un 
Ballo in Maschera was also revived with Hedwig Muller-Biitow as Amelia and Helge 
Roswaenge as Gustavus; as at Covent Garden the work was performed in the 
original Swedish setting. This was the third production of the work in this version 
in the last year; it was also given with Gustavus, Ankerstroem, Ribbing, Horn, etc., 
at the Stadtische Biihen, Oberhausen, last September. Two performances of 
Strauss’s Fewersnot were given during the summer Festival at Zurich with Lechleitner. 


Italy 


The first ‘Indiscrezioni,” as they are called, have been published about the 1953-4 
season at the Scala, Milan. This will open on December 7 with a production of 
Catalani s La Wally conducted by de Sabata with Tebaldi and di Stefano. Other 
interesting events promised, include Rigoletto with Leonard Warren making his 
European operatic debut in the title role, with Carteri as Gilda, and di Stefano as the 
Duke ; Cenerentola with Simionato, Valletti and Bruseantini ; Don Carlos with 
Callas Stignani and Rossi-Lemeni : Elektra with Inge Borkh, conducted by Mitro- 
Pulos ; 1 Quattro Rusteghi ; Eugen Onegin with Tebaldi and Petri ; Orello with 
Tebaldi and del Monaco, Cyrano de Bergerac (Alfano), with Vinay ; Faust ; 
Alceste with Callas ; La fanciulla del West with del Monaco and Petri ; Bluebeard’s 
Castle with Petri ; Arlecchino (Busoni) with Simionato : Figaro with Schwarzkopf, 
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A scene from Strauss’s “Feuersnot’ at the Zurich Opera 


Seefried, Panerai, Petri, conductor Karajan ; Lucia di Lammermoor with Gh 
di Stefano, Panerai, Petri, conductor Karajan ; Tristan und Isolde ; and Te 
with Tebaldi. 

The autumn season at the Teatro Donizetti, Bergamo, opened with the perfor 
ances of three new comic operas : Novella by Cesare Brero, libretto by A. di Ste 
La Guardia vigilante by Libero Gronchi, libretto Verdone and Don Ciccio of! 
trappola, by Ottorino Gentilucci, libretto by Margherita Gentilucci Sallusti. 7 
conductor was Nino Sanzogno, the producer Marchioro, and the singers inclit 
Maria Amadini, Jolanda Gardino, Enrico Campi, Renato Capecchi, Anse 
Baracchi, Gino del Signore and Fernando Corena. 


Obituary 


Friedrich Schorr. The death of this eminent Wagnerian singer occurred in ® 
York on August 14. Schorr, who was born in Hungary in 1888, made his @ 
as the Steersman in Tristan in Chicago in 1912. He then returned to Europe? 
made his ‘official’ debut as Wotan in Die Walkiire at Graz. At Graz his® 
included Scarpia, Marcello, Sharpless, Amonasro, Nelusko and Tonio, besides! 
Wagnerian repertory. After four seasons in Graz he sang at Prague and Colop 
and then in 1923 joined the Berlin Staatsoper, remaining there, and singing al 
Bayreuth, until the Hitler régime. He was a member of the Metropolitan from! 
until 1943 and sang at Covent Garden from 1924 until 1933. His roles at the Met 
politan, besides those in Wagner, included Daniello in the American premitt 
Jonny spielt auf, Schwanda, Orest, Jokanaan, Pizarro, Sarastro and Faninal. ' 
appreciation by Arthur Notcutt appears on page 675. 

Louis Beydts. The death of Louis Beydts, Director of the Paris Opéra-Comip 
composer and critic, occured in September in Paris. An appreciation by jar 
Stevens will appear next month. 

William Boland. The death of this British tenor occured in the middle of Sep 
ber. Boland was born in Birmingham in 1884 and after appearances with thet 
Rosa, was one of the leading tenors of the British National Opera Comp 
appearing at Covent Garden during the early 1920's. 
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Thyge Thygesen (David), Hanne Allin 
(Mikal) Photo Mydtskov 


Denmark 


The Carl Nielsen Festival in Copen- 
hagen included two performances in the 
Royal Theatre of Nielsen’s opera, Saul 
and David (1898-1901), on September 1 
and 5. This opera was the surprise of 
the Festival. The symphonies, all but 
the Sixth, had been heard in one form or 
another in England ; Saul and David 
was quite new. One had hardly ex- 
pected it to be either so dramatic, or so 
thoroughly professional in construction. 
Kirsten Flagstad, in her ‘Manuscript,’ 
calls it ‘a wonderful opera, so dramatic 
and vivid.’ But she also states that 
Nielsen himself “flatly objected’’ when 
the Géteborg Opera decided to stage it. 
“That’s one of those mistakes I made 
as a young man; everybody’s forgotten 
it now.” Carl Nielsen’s daughter, Mrs. Irmelin Eggert Moller, is emphatic that 
Mme. Flagstad’s memory is playing her false ; her father, she insisted with a little 
stamp of her foot, had never rated his opera lowly. Indeed, it is an ardent, serious, 
noble composition ; and I have little doubt that it would prove a success if Sadler’s 
Wells were in a position to stage it. Like so many of Nielsen’s works, Saul and David 
is a study in human temperament : Saul the gloomy, questioning, defiant, jealous 
intellectual—David, the type of straightforward acceptance, trust and confidence. 
The drama is played out between them, and reaches its climax when Saul, a tragic 
hero, dies on the battlefield cursing his God. The opera closes with a chorus of 
jubilation for the new king, David ; but 
David himself punctuates the triumphant SOR, 
Strains with his lament over Saul and i “ 
Jonathan. There is a good deal of 
chorus-writing in Saul and David ; but 
it is very different from the oratorio- 
tedium of, say, Samson et Dalila for its 
movement is always direct and simple. 
Einar Christiansen’s libretto is said to 
have literary distinction ; its action, 
swift and varied, provides the composer 
with many an effective situation. Besides 
Saul and David (bass-baritone and 
tenor) the main characters are Mikal 
(Soprano) and Jonathan (tenor), Saul’s 
son and daughter, and Samuel (bass). 
The performance, under Johan Hye- 
Knudsen, was Strongly and surely sung : 
décor and production were both poor. 

AP 


. 


Holger Byrding (Saul), Hanna Allin 
(Mikal) Photo Mydtskov 

















Gramophone Records 


In order to save space in future Record Reviews, we have decided to abbrevis 
the names of the record companies as shown in the table below, and further, to ing 
cate the size and speed of each record by adopting various typographical deve 
This system is modelled on the practice of the authors of The Record Year, buty 
have modified their scheme in order to make it capable of indicating a “medie 
play” record. The manufacturing company is indicated by a bold capital ler 
preceding the prefix, and separated from it by a full-stop. 


A. Argo. G. His Master’s Voice. 
All.= Allegro. M. Monarch. 

B. Brunswick. N. Nixa. 

é. Columbia. wT. Parlophone. 

Cap. — Capitol. Ss. Supraphon. 

D. Decca. ‘Ee Telefunken. 

E. Esquire. ws Vox. 

Type of record Prefix letters printed in Example 
12-inch long playing BOLD ROMAN CAPITALS D.LXT 2514 
10-inch long-playing bold roman lower case G.blp 1004 
10-inch ‘medium-play’ bold italic lower case D.lw 5024 
7-inch 45 rpm italic lower case C.sch 102 
12-inch 78 rpm ROMAN CAPITALS G.DB 21581 
10-inch 78 rpm roman lower case C.db 2876 


Readers will note that we have still one way left to us (/7ALIC CAPITALS) toi 
cate ‘extended-play’ 45s, should these reach the English market. After that wer 
have to give up. We trust that these devices will not prove too confusing. Reow 
should be ordered from dealers, of course, with their prefix numbers printed 
capitals—and with an indication of title. 


Complete Recordings 
L’ELISIR D’AMORE, with Margherita Carosio (Adina), Loretta di lé 

(Gianetta), Nicola Monti (Nemorino), Tito Gobbi (Belcore), Melchiorre Le 

(Dulcamara). Rome Opera Orchestra and Chorus. Santini. G.ALP 1067-3. 

With Carosio and Gobbi as Adina and Belcore respectively, this recording 
Donizetti's gay rustic comedy, can be regarded as a souvenir (very belated adm 
tedly) of the Scala performances of this opera some two or three seasons # 
This is not however, as HMV. publicity would have us believe, the first compt 
recording of the opera on LP: Cetra in Italy issued a version in 1952 with Noe 
Valletti, Poli and Bruscantini. 

Nor is this present version complete; there are short cuts in the ensem 
before Belcore’s first entry in Act I, in the Adina-Nemorino duet towards the end! 
Act I, and in the Act I finale. In Act II a much bigger cut occurs, (some {wet 
odd pages in the vocal score) following the Giannetta scene and eliminating ® 
quartet for Adina, Giannetta, Nemorino and Dulcamara, and taking up the thre 
again with the Adina-Dulcamara duet. (I don’t know whether this last cut was m® 
for musical or practical reasons, but without it, the recording would obviously it 
occupied more than four sides). 

Vocally this is a very stylistic performance for the most part. Carosio’s 0 
has lost some of its freshness and seems somewhat diminished in size, but she si 
in a piquant and pointed manner. Her recitative before her big duet with Nemom™ 
and then her reiterated Si, si, si’s, are full of wit and charm. Nicola Moe 
whom we already know from the Barber recordings has a most beautiful vor 
His singing of Quanto é bella has the same sort of charm that characterised Schif 
and Tagliavini’s interpretations of the piece. In the Venti scudi duet with Godt 
Act II, he caresses the notes exquisitely. Gobbi as Belcore is apt to rant rather! 
much, and seems too near the microphone. I think the bluff character of° 
Sergeant can be realised without sacrificing vocal smoothness. Gobbi is at his®) 
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in the Act I finale, where his diction is particularly outstanding. Luise as the old 
quack-doctor hasn’t quite the unctuousness of say Baccaloni, but he gives a very 
good performance, musical, traditional and never exaggerated. Loretta di Lelio 
is more than adequate in the small part of Giannetta. 

The opera is conducted by Santini, whose reading of the score if not exactly 
subtle is full-blooded and well-paced. The orchestral playing is of a high standard, 
and the string tone particularly good. There is some distortion on the last side, 
due no doubt to the amount that has been crammed into the disc. H.D.R. 
French 

Zampa: Overture (Philharmonia-Malko) G.C 4227. A very good performance 
of what I have always considered a not very subtle piece of music. Carmen: Parle- 
moi de ma mére (Act I) (Micheau-de Luca) & C’est to-i (Act [V) (Juyol & de Luca) 
(Opéra-Comique Orchestra & Chorus-Wolff). D.tw 5035. Two extracts from 
the complete Carmen. The Micaéla-José duet is the better of the two, and Micheau 
isa good Micaéla; but I cannot work up any enthusiasm for either Juyol’s Carmen 
or de Luca’s José. Phédre (Massenet) & La princesse jaune (Saent-Saens) Overtures 
(Opéra-Comique Orchestra-Wolff). D.lw 5028. The Saent-Saens is an Overture 
to an opera, the Massenet to a play. The latter is dull and uninspired, the former 
is fun and well-worth hearing. The Opéra-Comique Orchestra sounds much better 
here than ever [remember in the theatre. La belle Héléne: Overture & Orphéeaux 
enfers: Overture (L.P.O.-Martinon). D.lw 5027. The more Offenbach I hear, the 
more I want to see his works performed on the stage. The two Overtures are excellent 
music of their type, and the recording and performance do them justice. H.D.R. 

G erman 

Idomeneo: Recit. Quando avran fine omai & Aria, Padre, germani, addio! 
(Jurinac-Glyndebourne Orchestra-Busch). G.DB 215273. This is the recitative 
and aria sung by Ilia immediately the curtain rises on the first act of Jdomeneo. 
Jurinac deals with both sections admirably, and she was in exceptionally lovely voice 
when she recorded this. Fidelio: Overture & Prometheus: Overture (LPO-van Beinum) 
D.lw 5024. The Prometheus fares better than the Fidelio which lacks tension and 
exhibits some raggedness. (H.D.R.) Der fliegende Hollinder: Overture; Tannhauser : 
Overture and Venusberg Music; Die Walkiire: Walkiirenritt (Vienna Phil/Knapperts- 
busch). D.LXT 2822. Readers of opera will know how much I admire 
Knappertsbusch’s Wagner; but prepared as I was for something fine, | was amazed 
at the splendour in his reading of the Tannhduser Overture. The Vienna Philhar- 
monic’s glorious playing has been richly and resonantly recorded, and the whole 
record is enthusiastically recommended even to those who usually fight shy of 
Wagnerian orchestral excerpts. Die Meistersinger: Preludes to Acts I and III 
(Vienna Phil/Knappertsbusch). D.lw 5038. Medium-play is the most convenient 
form for these preludes; and these are the most satisfactory versions of them avail- 
able. The performances are at once splendid and sensitive. The recording, 
particularly of string tone, is markedly less good than that of the LP disc above— 
but better than that of other available versions. A.P. 

Hansel und Gretel: Overture (BBC) Sargent. G.DB 21591. A dull and ponderous 
reading of an Overture that I always find heavy going whoever conducts. Arabella: Er 
ist der Richtige nicht fiir mich (della Casa-Giiden) & Das war sehr gut, Mandryka 
(della Casa-Poell) (Vienna Philharmonic-Moralt). D.le 5029. This will be a treasured 
memento of the Munich season at Covent Garden. Della Casa sings exquisitely and 
in Giiden has a far better Zdenka than either Sommerschuh or Trétschel. Good 
though Poell is, he does not measure up to Uhde. The orchestral playing could 
be greatly improved upon, but don’t let that deter you from buying this disc. 

H.D.R. 
Italian 

Traviata: Preludes Acts I and III; Vespri Siciliani: Overture; Aida: Prelude Act I; 
Forza del Destino: Overture; Nabucco: Overture, (Philharmonia-Galliera). C.33sx 
1009. This is much better than last month’s Rossini confection by the same artists. 
The Philharmonia is in fine fettle, and Galliera gets some exciting playing, especially 
in the Vespri Siciliani; 1 fail to see any justification for playing the Aida prelude out 
Oh content La Gioconda: Dance of the Hours (NBC-Toscanini) G.DB 21587. 
yng ee of the number of hours danced recently, they must add up to many 

ys. IS is One of the better versions, but I remain faithful to Fistoulari on 
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D.iw 5000. Andrea Chenier: Vicino a te & La nostra morte (Hammond 
Phi:tharmonia-Dobrowen). G.DB 21269. Australian soprano, German 
Russian conductor seem hardly the right ingredients to give authenticity to this 
‘veristic’ of Italian operas. Only Hammond really appreciates the style of theg 
and is often thrilling. She is handicapped however by the slow tempo favo 
the conductor. Schock indulges in excessive “Tauberisms’ and his Italian ig 
The old Pertile-Sheridan recording was very exciting. Il segreto di r 
Overture & I Quattro Rusteghi: Intermezzo, Act II (LSO-Previtali). G.C 
Really excellent playing by the LSO, especially of the Intermezzo. Previtali sueg 
in securing the utmost delicacy from the strings. H.D, 
Lieder, etc. 

Schubert: An die Musik; Im Friihling; Wehmuth; Ganymed; Das Lied im 
Gretchen am Spinnrade; Nahe des Geliebten; Die junge Nonne; An Sylvia; Auf 
Wasser zu singen; Nacht-violen; Der Musensohn (Schwarzkopf/ Fischer) C.33CX 
It was an imaginative idea to bring Schwarzkopf and Fischer together for 
Schubert recital; and the result, in the lyrical songs (which number all but thre 
as successful as might have been expected. But Die junge Nonne is surely took 
it sounds as if the storm had blown open the young nun’s casement window, and 
sweeping through the cell. Gretchen and Wehmuth are rather breathy. But the 
is recommended for the beautiful performances of the other nine songs, for Fisd 
delicately shaded accompaniment, and for an excellent recording. Beet 
An die ferne Geliebte & Schubert: Six Heine Songs from Schwanenzesang ( 
Dieskau/Moore) G.ALP 1066 The Beethoven cycle and four of the Heine sett 
have appeared on SP; but the LP edition is the one to have, for in it the roughp 
are made plain s> that we enjoy, in a perfect recording, Dietrich Fischer-Diesk 
eloquent and finely musical singing, his ardent, beautifully controlled tones. @ 
the best of recent Lieder records. Eight Italian Art Songs (Giuseppe de 
B.axl 2007. These songs were recorded in New York in 1946, soon before De 
seventieth birthday. In them the great baritone displays a grace and refineme 
style, innumerable felicities of inflexion, and at times (particularly at the en 
Caccini’s Amarilli, mia bella) a really lovely tone. The recording (with pi 
accompaniment) is very clear, but it is best not to start with Lotti’s Pur dicesti, 
there the voice is insecure. Wagner: Traume & Im Treibhaus (HOngen/! 

































C.LX1590. Hdéngen has already recorded Nos. | and 2 of the Wesendonck Liede Act | 
and Flagstad has done all five for HMV. With the present Nos. 3 and 5, studiesf 
Tristan, Brangiane seems to be taking on herself Isolde’s role! Actually, I slight 
prefer maid to mistress in this case; for HGngen’s is the more intimate style. Bs 
of all would be an LP edition of Tiana Lemnitz’s now deleted recording, such? 
Urania have issued in America. Also recommended: Wolf: Anakreons Gri 
Schon streckt’ ich aus im Bett and Ein Standchen euch zu bringen (Hotter/Moo 
C.lb 142; and Nin (arr.) El Vito and Paiio Murciano (De los Angeles/Moore) G.é 
2046. AP. 
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B.B.C. BROADCASTS FOR OCTOBER (Third Programme). 

1 La Bohéme (Toscanini recording). Italian/English libretto, Decca, Brixton Road, S.W.9. 1s* more 

Zand 3. L'Incoronazione di Poppea (studio) Verdi 

8 Elisabetta, Regina d'Inghilterra (Radio Italiana recording). See OPERA, July, page 4 that t 

15 Tristan und Isolde (Bayreuth recordirg, Varnay). German/English libretto, Schott, && attitu 

Marlborough Street, W.1. 3s. is 
22 Irmelin (Delius) (studio). Libretto, Boosey & Hawkes, 295 Regent Street, W.1. 2s. 64 pa 
ny § 


27 Andrea Chenier (Radio Italiana recording) 
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Act I. scene ii of ‘Luisa Miller’ Kirkop, Blackburn, Watson, Ward. 
Photo McBean 


Opera Diary 


Sadler's Wells. Luisa Miller (October 1) 


To the present writer, whose love of Italian opera in general and of Verdi 
in particular, is something of a mania, the evening of October 1, 1953 was 
not a particularly happy one. To put it quite bluntly, this production of 
Luisa Miller does a great disservice to Verdi; the banal translation, the vulgar 
and often unsympathetic musical treatment, the ludicrous setting for four 
of the seven scenes, and the often inadequate singing, were not factors 
calculated to make new converts to the crusade for the production of still 
more unfamiliar Verdi. One critic, writing that Luisa Miller was the twelfth 
Verdi opera to be produced in London in the last four or five years, remarked 
that this total seemed out of all proportion to the composer's merits—an 
attitude perfectly understandable (but entirely reprehensible) if the writer 
is no lover of Italian opera, and one which this kind of production would 
only serve to strengthen. 
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The English version of Luisa Miller by Tom Hammond (one of the 
Wells musical staff) and Norman Tucker, is just what the opponents of 
in English must have been waiting for. If we had not known that its a 

were both present-day practising musicians we might have been fo 

for assuming that the version we heard was the same as that used in Jf 
I really thought that such ‘asides’ as Oh heaven; He loves her! Alas! 
Are you in love? Oh fatal question! were the exclusive property of 
Slaughter’s company. And how can a modern audience be expecte 
take seriously such couplets as: 










‘How happy the days of our innocent childhood! 
Together we shared all our joy you and I. 
Yet deep in my bosom a secret is burning, 
I fain would reveal it; oh hear me I pray.’ 







Perhaps the authors did not mean us to take it seriously, which would 
long way to explain the exclusion of Schiller’s name from progra 
libretto and publicity material. 






I know that the problem of finding words not only with the right numbe 
syllables, but also with the right vowel quantities, to coincide with thel 
is not an easy one; but in this case the latter point, so important from 
singers’ point of view, was often ignored. 







James Robertson's ideas of how to conduct Verdi shocked me. 
and clatter there were in plenty. The end of the Overture was whipped 
in a most vulgar manner; the metronome marking for most of the Ov 
is d = 128, and for the last forty-odd bars 138; the instruction here ispe The 
pit mosso; but this last section was taken as if the instruction was moltop 
mosso, and at a marking that was no one’s business—and that is but® trig 
example. Another of the conductor's bad habits was to treat the numer int, 
cabalettas as if they were just appendages tacked on to the arias, dut 









T 

by 
The 
LUISA MILLER moi 
Opera in three acts by Giuseppe Verdi; words by Salvatore Cammarano, English translation war 
by Tom Hammond and Norman Tucker. Produced by Basil Coleman. Sets designed by Patra whi 
Robertson, costumes by Alix Stone. New production at Sadler’s Wells Theatre on October 1, 199 of } 
Cast fror 
Laura, a village girl . . Judith Pierst bett 
Miller, an old retired soldier John Hargreavs first 
Luisa, his daughter Victoria Ethot wer 
Rodolfo, son of Count Walter Oreste Kirkop T 
Franz one of the Count’s retainers Harold Blackbutt two 
for 

Count Walter David Watt 
the 
Federica, Duchess of Ostheim, niece of the Count Jean Wats wha 
A peasant Rhys Willams mar 
doy 
Villagers, attendants at court, ladies-in-waiting, servants, etc thes 
Conductor: James Robertson 

reas 
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The closing scene of “Luisa Miller’ Photo McBean 


trios, etc. for no apparent reason, and not as the composer undoubtedly 
intended, as if they grew out of them. 


The production, by Basil Coleman, was what can be termed ‘traditional,’ 
by which I mean that the characters were allowed to stand still and sing. 
There were few, if any, of those infuriating ‘clever’ touches, with which many 
modern operatic producers seek to improve on what composer and librettist 
wanted. The producer was not helped, however, by the absurd setting 
which, by means of a few twigs and pieces of trellis-work, changed the outside 
of Miller’s house to the inside; indeed, with no roof and the oddest kind of 
front door, it looked for all the world like a blitz ruin. The Castle scene was 
better, but it too had peculiar characteristics, not the least of which on the 
first night was a moving wall and archway. Alix Stone’s lovely costumes 
were the one saving grace visually. 

The title role was sung by Victoria Elliott, who on the strength of her last 
(wo seasons’ work would have appeared to have been the obvious choice 
for the part, for besides being able to sing in a very good approximation to 
the Italian style, she has a voice capable of dominating any ensemble. But 
what has happened to her vocal equipment? On this occasion she produced 
many ugly sounds, the voice was often strident and on long high notes 
downright unpleasant. 1 do not, however, blame the artist for this, but the 
theatre which, during the last season, has worked her far harder than it is 
reasonable to expect any dramatic soprano to work (see the statistics on 
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page 490 of the August operA); nor was she helped on this occasion in} 
concerted numbers, by the conductor’s hell-for-leather treatment of the soo: 
about which I have already spoken. 

John Hargreaves as Miller gave a very fine performance, and sang wi 
great dignity and style. As Count Walter, David Ward, newly promo 
from the chorus, displayed a beautiful and voluminous bass voice. But; 
it really fair to ask a young artist with virtually no stage experience to susta 
as his first major part, a role generally given to a Pasero or a Neri? Os 
hopes fervently that this young singer will go far, but once again ‘io frem 
lest the powers-that-be overwork this young voice. 

Oreste Kirkop was suffering from a heavy cold, and was obviously savia 
his voice, but he sang elegantly enough when required. It was not his fay 
that there were audible sounds of merriment when he told us that he had; 
plunge his sword into his ‘bo-oo-som’! Harold Blackburn was Fra 
(Wurm); he was not up to the part which is, after all, the most imporw 
one dramatically in the opera, either vocally or histrionically. One does» 
generally cast a Masetto or Dr. Grenville for a role like this. 

Jean Watson, who lookeu most regal as the Duchess Federica, had difficd 
in controlling her enermcus voice. In the small part of Laura, Judi 
Pierce was most promising, and lead the chorus most charmingly. 

The audience roared its appreciation in no uncertain manner, and many 
my critical colleagues praised this production and performance. Am 
being very carping in my criticism, then, and ungrateful to the Wells for the 
enterprise? I think not; there seems to be some kind of tacit agreeme 
among many musicians that it just is not done to be ‘beastly to the We 
who do so much magnificent work. It is just because they have done: 
much that is praiseworthy in the past, and because they have so much maten 
that is potentially first-class, that 1am taking this stand. The days of bul 
ing up the company again after the war are long over, and one has the ng 
to demand certain standards of performance and soundness in policy, & 
of which were sadly lacking in the season’s first new production, and int 
revival of Carmen a week later, which was given a shockingly bad performam 

H. D.R 


The Danielin Opera Society of Ilford is presenting Il Trovatore in? 
Ilford Town Hall on November 10-14. Paul Asciak of the Co® 
Garden company and Brychan Powell, a Welsh newcomer, will alters 
as Manrico; and Joyce Gartside and Gina Servini as Leonora. p 
conductor is Eric W. Sawyer, and Libra Danielin the producer. 
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Late News 


Covent Garden. Tosca will be performed for the first time this season on Novem- 
ber 28 with Joan Hammond in the title role, Walter Midgley as Cavaradossi and 

takar Kraus as Scapia; John Pritchard will conduct. Madam Butterfly will be 
revived on December 8 with Leonore Lafayette in the title role, John Lanigan as 
Pinkerton and Jess Walter as Sharpless; Barbirolli will conduct. Aida, also con- 
ducted by Barbirolli, returns to the repertory on December 2 with a mostly familiar 
cast, Brouwenstijn, Johnston, Rothmiiller, Dalberg and Langdon; added interest to 
the performance will be given by Nell Rankin’s assumption of the part of Amneris. 
The Lohengrin revival is scheduled for December 15; this will be conducted by Prit- 
chard and the cast will include Sylvia Fisher as Elsa, Rankin as Ortrud, Svanholm 
as Lohengrin, Uhde as Telramund and Dalberg as King Heinrich. Another import- 
ant event during the coming weeks will be the appearances of Joan Cross in her 
original role of Ellen Orford, in some of her performances of Peter Grimes. 


Mary Ward Hall. There will be two further performances of Telemann’s comic 
opera Pimpinone under the direction of Walter Bergmann on November 13 and 14. 
Patricia Hughes and Norman Platt sing the chief parts, and Archie Harradine is the 
producer. 


The Bristol Opera School will be giving three performances of Hugh the Drover 
at the Victoria Rooms, Bristol on November 26, 27 and 28. The choice of this 
work is particularly happy one for the School, as Dr. Vaughan-Williams is their 
President. 


The Oxford University Opera Club is giving four performances of Marschner’s 
Hans Heiling at the Town Hall, Oxford, between December 2 and 5. Enquiries to 
the Business Manager, Trinity College, Oxford. 


Concerts. Concerts by operatic singers during the month of November include 
the following : 

November 5, Royal Festival Hall. Mattiwilda Dobbs with the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conductor Milan Horvath. 

November 8, Royal Festival Hall. Recital by Tito Gobbi. (This will be the 
only London recital by Gobbi during his present tour which opened at Cardiff on 
October 25, and which will include appearances at Bristol, October 27; Glasgow, 
October 30; Leeds, November 1; Newcastle, November 3; Liverpool, November 5; 
Sheffield, November 10; Birmingham, November 12 and Manchester, November 14.) 

November 11, Royal Festival Hall. Honegger’s King David with Victoria Sladen, 
Marjorie Thomas and Richard Lewis; conductor Sargent. 

November 13. Royal Festival Hall. Recital by Giuseppe di Stefano. 

November 17. Royal Festival Hall. Arda Mandikian and Peter Pears with 
English Opera Group Orchestra and Chorus, conductor Paul Sacher. 





The Index to Volume IV of opera is now in preparation; this will be far more com- 
prehensive than in the past and will be available early in the new year. It will cost 
ls. 6d. (post free): and will only be sent to readers who order it in advance. Orders 
and remittances should be sent to Rolls House Publishing Company Ltd., Rolls 
House, Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. Regular subscribers to OPERA receive 
the index free of charge. 





t ie would like to draw attention once again to the special offer that Gardiner’s 

prom Service is making to readers of OPERA, for specially reduced terms for holi- 

aa a next summer. Full particulars will be forwarded to those readers 

lente - names and addresses to Gardiner Travel Service, 189 Regent Street, 
» W.1, mentioning this announcement in the November issue. 
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ARABELLA 


A lyric comedy in three acts by Richard Strauss ; words by Hugo von Hofmannsthal. Produc: 
by Rudolf Hartmann ; scenery by Heimut Jiirgens ; costumes by Rosemarie Jakameit. Preseng 
at the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, on September 15, 1953, with subsequent performang 
on September 17, 18, 21, 26 


Cast 
Fortune Teller - .-. Ruth Michaek 
Adelaide . niin Ira Malaniat 
Zdenka Gerda Sommerschuh (September 15, [) 


Martha Hermann (September jf 

Elfride Trétschel (September 21, ¥ 

Arabella Lisa della Casa (September 15, 17, 18 } 
Maud Cunitz (September ¥ 


Matteo , Lorenz Fehenbege 
Graf Elemer oe ... Franz Klarwe 
Graf Waldner Benno Kusche (September 15, ¥ 
Max Proebstl (September 17, 18,2 

Mandryka Hermann Uhde (September 15, 17, 21} 
John Born (September if 

Graf Lamoral Josef Knapp (September 15, 17, 18,2 
Albrecht Peter (September ¥ 

Graf Dominik . : - Karl Hop 
Die Fiakermilli Erika Kéth (September 15, 17, 18,2 


Kathe Nentwig (September ) 
The Chorus of the Bavarian State Opera : Chorus Master, Herbert Erlenwein 
The Ballet of the Bavarian State Opera. 
The Bavarian State Orchestra. 
Conductor : Rudolf Kempe (September 15, 17, 18, 21); Victor Reinshagen (September 3 








(Continued from page 656) 
Waldner, though without the Viennese accent of Proebstl which was 
charming. Malaniuk’s person and behaviour and singing combine to Wt 
seems an ideal Adelaide. 

A correspondent is good enough to inform me that* Teschek’ in the fam: 
phrase Teschek, bedien’ Dich means Please, not Old Chap, or Comrade, 
Tovarich, as I have always thought. I pass on the information grateft 
wondering what gave me the wrong idea. 

What a delightful and illuminating season. Strongest impressi 
the teamwork of the company, the variable quality of the orchestral plays 
two really ourstanding voices (della Casa and Rysanek) but hardly an unpe 
ing and never an unmusical vocal sound, Hartmann’s exemplary product 
and the breathtaking variety of Strauss’s operatic style. 


The December opera will be on sale on November 30 and will inc 
Edward Sackville West's article on Strauss, Hofmannsthal and Die f 
ohne Schatten, and Charles Stuart’s article on operatic acting, both! 
avoidably held over from this month, as well as an article on Peter (rit 
by Colin Mason, short biographies of some more Covent Garden artists 
well as the usual news and reviews. 


An Apology and a Correction. The photograph on page 603 of the Octet 
OPERA was of Taddei and Seefried in Figaro and not of Kunz and Seefried as 
in error; our apologies to both artists. The playbill of Luisa Miller reproduc 
page 583 of the October OPERA, came from the Victoria and Albert Muse 
collection of playbills etc. and was reproduced with their permission. \ 
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Readers’ Letters 


Opera Libretti 

The question of following broadcast and recorded opera with the libretto 
(in default of vocal score) is receiving more attention generally, and your 
pages now show availability of these when publicising future broadcasts: 
reviewers in various periodicals also refer to the difficulty of getting to know 
lesser-known works when the book is not available readily in any language. 

I have been collecting scores and libretti for 15 years and know that it 
requires both time and patience to unearth the rarer ones from the shelves 
of the most unlikely secondhand booksellers. 

In 1927/30 the B.B.C. issued their English translations of operas due to 
be broadcast (at 2d. each), and as far as I know this has not been repeated 
until this year (when the cost is to be Is.). No one will grudge a shilling 
to the B.B.C., but normally one has to pay up to 3s. 6d. for a new copy of a 
libretto, and not many are available. 

Would it be a practical proposition for some organisation to sponsor the 
publication of a trial volume of say 15-20 librettos of lesser-known works 
which are in the European repertoire? The ideal would be to have original 
language and translation on opposite pages, but this would double the cost 
and bulk. Most of the volume would doubtless have to consist of non- 
copyright works. 

Something of this nature might be undertaken by either (1) the B.B.C.; 
(2) one of the gramophone companies; or (3) by OPERA, with a guarantee 
fund, 

If a 300-page trial volume is over-ambitious, a group of operas by one com- 
poser could be taken and published more cheaply. Any such venture need 
not take as its model the two books of libretti published some years in 
America: with their many musical illustrations, they are more elaborate 
than what I have in mind. 

B. I. Hunt, Southampton. 

(We would like to have readers’ reactions to these suggestions.—Ed.) 


The Carl Rosa 

E Having regard to the trend of Comment in your September opera, the 
fact that there is no mention in that article of the Carl Rosa’s tour in South 
Africa in 1937 strikes me as a curious omission. The success was such that 
a return visit was under consideration but the idea had to be abandoned 
because of the war. 

The Carl Rosa has never been a transit camp for trainees en route to other 
Opera Companies. During the greater part of the seventy-eight years of the 
Carl Rosa’s existence, it recruited from other companies (all forgotten now) 
Singers of experience, for whom a Carl Rosa engagement was an improvement 
in their professional status. That the Carl Rosa should now depart from 
its historical policy so far as to become a mere training ground for singers 
may Or may not be aconsummation devoutly to be wished for outside the Carl 
Rosa management. I sincerely hope there will be no such departure. 

Mat. C. Byrne, Business Manager Carl Rosa Opera, 1924-1939. 
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I have been a supporter of the Carl Rosa Opera Company for many ye 
| saw nothing in the performances during their recent visit to Nottinghan 
warrant your suggestion (Comment—September opera) that this famous 
company had sunk to a level of a mere ‘training ground.” On the contr 
the performances I heard attained to a high professional standard, and ahi 
professional standard is precisely what Nottingham expects. 

Our city has no ambition to rank as a stamping ground for beginn 
We are not to be regarded as ‘Stooge’ audiences for the benefit of Loné 
opera houses. So I say on behalf of all provincial opera lovers to whee 
is responsible for this new scheme—Do not foist trainees on what may 
considered the ignorant provincial opera-goer ! 

Ralph Wilkinson, Nottingh 


|We have received a number of similar letters on this subject. | 
that certain people are being unnecessarily touchy. In Germany, as I poin 
out, opera singers hope to progress from the smaller companies to the largera 
I doubt whether there is any ‘jealousy’ between the opera houses of Colo 
Frankfurt, Wiesbaden on the one hand and Hamburg, Munich, Stuttgart 
the other ; singers naturally regard contracts to sing at the major houses: 
great honour, and surely the wish of every British artist is to sing eventual 
Covent Garden. Why should he not first have several seasons with the ( 
Rosa whose excellent traditions offer unique opportunities to the young a 
to learn his way about the operatic stage? I donot think this is being 
reasonable.—Ed. | 


Opera in English 
When an opera under discussion has been sung in English, should not 
quoted arias be referred to in English? I feel that in Vienna, for instar 
an opera critic would refer to Ein guten Tag, or whatever the standard tr 
lation is, rather to Un hel di, if Butterfly had been sung in German. 
John Dalzell, Bishop's Stortford, He 


ny 


| While agreeing ia principle with our correspondent, I think there are | 
tical difficulties, not the least of which is that habit dies hard. I would fin 
most strange to refer to {| balen as Tempest of the heart or Ritorna vincitor 
Return Victorious! Other readers’ views on this point would be welcomed. 


Statistics 

In your August Comment, you refer to London’s thirty-eight differ 
operas (forty, if we include Orel/o and Forza at the Stoll) performed by 
fessional companies during the past season, which, with the exceptio! 
Vienna, is more than in any other city in the world! 

I am sorry, but you forget Berlin. After adding the repertories 0 
three Berlin opera-houses, I get an output of sixty-one different op 
sixty-two if I include the Hamburg guest-appearance with Strawin 
Rake. With duplications, the total sum numbers seventy different of 
productions, performed during the past Berlin season. 

Too bad, however, that from the Berlin perspective I cannot but agit 
your next observation stating : ‘Quantity is not, however, synonymous? 
quality.” 
Horst Koegler, Berlin, = 
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Programmes Subject to Alteration 
Date COVENTGARDEN SADLER’S WELLS CARL ROSA ITALIAN OPER 
Oct Grand, Opera Hous, 
Blackpool Manchester 
26 Siegfried Cavalleria; Boheme 
Pagliacci 
27 Figaro Boheme Barber of Seville Tosca 
28 (m) os _ Butterfly Traviata 
28(e) Siegfried Carmen Carmen Rigoletto 
29 Salome . Seraglio Traviata Traviata 
30 Die Walkure Riders & Hugh Faust Boheme 
31 (m) _ _ Tosca 
31 (e) Masked Ball Boheme Boheme Rigoletto 
Nov Grand, Belfast Royal, Newcasth 
2 Carmen “= Carmen Traviata 
3 Salome Romeo & Juliet Traviata Rigoletto 
4(m) _ — — Traviata 
4(e) Bohéme Carmen Rigoletto Tosca 
5 Masked Ball Boheme Barber of Seville Boheme 
6 Figaro Romeo & Juliet Boheme Rigoletto 
7(m) _- — But ‘erfly Boheme 
7(e) Carmen Flece-maus Faust Tosca 
Nov. Grand, Belfast Royal, Glasgor 
9 Boheme “= Cavalleria; Traviata 
Pagliacci 
10 Carmen Fledermaus Carmen Rigoletto 
11 (m) — -- Barber of Seville Traviata 
11(e) Figaro Seraglio Trovatore Tosca 
Salome Carmen Tales of Hoffmann Bohéme 
13 Masked Ball Bohéme Traviata Rigoletto 
14 (m) _ _ _ Boheme 
14(e) Peter Grimes Romeo & Juliet Boheme Tosca 
Nov Garrick, Royal, 
Southport Glasgow 
16 Peter Grimes _ Carmen Rigoletto 
17 Masked Ball Luisa Miller Barber of Seville Traviata 
18 (m) _ —_ — Rigoletto 
18(e) Carmen Carmen Cavalleria; Tosca 
Pagliacci 
19 Bohéme Fledermaus Traviata Boheme 
20 Peter Grimes Boheme Boheme Tosca 
21 (m) — — Butterfly Traviata 
21(e) Trovatore Seraglio Faust Boheme 
Nov Alhambra, King's, 
Bradford Edinburgh 
23 Masked Ball “- Carmen Traviata 
24 Peter Grimes Carmen Boheme Tosca 
25 (m) —_ — _ Traviata 
25(e)  Trovatore Fledermaus Butterfly Rigoletto 
26 Carmen Don Pasquale Rigoletto Boheme 
27 Figaro Luisa Miller Tales of Hoffmann Tosca 
28 (m) _- _ Barber of Seville Rigoletto 
28(e) Tosca Don Pasquale Trovatore Boheme 
Royal, Her Majesty 
Nov Birmingham Aberdee* 
30 Trovatore = Carmen Traviata 
Dec 
1 Bohéme Fledermaus Boheme 
2 (m) oo — — _— 
2(e) Aida Cavalleria; Tales of Hoffmann 
Pagliacci 
3 Tosca Don Pasquale Barber of Seville — 
4 Peter Grimes Carmen Faust — 
5 (m) = — Butterfly _ 
5(e) Trovatore Bohéme Trovatore — 


MARY WARD HALL Pimpinone (Telemann), Nove nber 13, 14 
CITY LITERARY INSTITUTE Seraglio, November 21, 2 
BRISTOL OPERA SCHOOL Hugh the Drover, November 26, 27, 28 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY OPERA CLUB Hans Heiling (Marschner), December a 
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PAGLIACCI 


({LEONCAVALLO) 


a complete recording featuring 


MARIO DEL MONACO 


as Canio 





cmc: RE, ac 





HERE is a magnificent complete recording on Decca full frequency 
range long playing records of the most moving and dramatic 
representation of ‘the clown doomed to play his own tragedy’ theme, 


pertormed by the finest cast available in the world today, 
with 
Clara Petrella Nedda 
Aldo Protti Silvio 
Afro Poli Tonio 
Piero di Palma Peppe 


with THE CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA OF L'ACCADEMIA DI SANTA CECILIA, ROME 
conducted by ALBERTO EREDt 


DECCA LXT 2845-6 


This recording of Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci occupies three 12” sides. 
On the fourth side is the following operatic recital by MARIO DEL MONACO: 
Verdi: La Forza del Destino—Recit La vitae inferno all'infelice ; 
Aria—O tu che in seno ; Rigoletto—Questa o quella; La donna é mobile ; 


Ponchielli: La Gioconda—Cielo e mar; Halévy: La Juive—Rachel, quand du Seigneur 











THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD., 1-3} BRIXTON ROAD LONDON 58.W.9 
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LONDON FRIENDS OF MUSIC 


SIX UNIQUE CONCERTS 
On Thursday, November 12th at 8.15 p.m. the second of six concerts organised by th 
newly-formed LONDON FRIENDS OF MUSIC will be given by the INTIMATE OPERA 
COMPANY who are presenting the London Premieres (concert versions) of two operas:~ 


THE DUMB WIFE by JOSEPH HOROVITZ 
nd 
THREE’S COMPANY by ANTONY HOPKINS 


Each composer will be at the piano for his own opera. and Antony Hopkins will introduce 
the operas 

Another treat for Opera lovers will be VICTORIA ELLIOTT's first Lieder Recital 
January 14ch 1954. 

All the concerts will take place in the Recital Room of the ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL. Tickes 
8/-, 6- and 3 6, from two weeks before the concerts or HALF-PRICE to subscribers to L.FM 
For full details of all che concerts please write to the Sec. 9, Russell Chambers, Bury Place 
W.C.1., or telephone HOL. 7978 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES 
A University Extension Saturday School on 
* OPERA BEFORE WAGNER” 
and 
* POST-WAGNERIAN DEVELOPMENTS IN OPERA” 
will be held at the City Literary Institute, Scukely Street, Drury Lane, W.C.2., on 31 October, 
1953 at 3.0 p.m. 
lecturer : SCOTT GODDARD 
Fee for admission 3/6d. (including tea) 
Application for admission tickets, together with the fee (made payable to the University 
of London) should be sent to: The Deputy Director (Extension), Department of Extra-Mural 
Studies, University of London, Senate House, W.C.1. 


OPERA ~~ 


SUBSCRIPTIONS — Subscribers have their copies posted regularly at the end of 
each month preceding the date of issue. Special strength envelopes are employed to 
ensure delivery in good condition—copies are gladly replaced in the event of their 
being damaged or lost in transit. Send us your name and address tagether with remit- 
tance of 32/- for one year (12 issues). U.S.A. (one year) $5.00 post iree. France. One 
year, Frs. 1750 post free. State issue with which subscription is to begin. Annual Sub 
——_ will automatically receive a copy of the INDEX for Volume 2 without extra 
charge. 

















BACK NUMBERS — Vol. 1, Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6. Vol. 2, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 67 
9, 10, 11, are available, price 2s., Nos 12 and 13, price 2s. 6d. OPERA is published 
h monthly, priced 2s. 6d. (by post 2s. 8d.). Yearly subscription, including the annual 
| index 32s. All enquiries to Rolls House. 


BINDERS—the latest design binders (to convert your single copies into a bound 
volume) are now in stock, price 7/6d. plus 1/- postage and packing. The copies are very 
easily bound into the binder by special strength cords and the assembled volume lies flat 
at any opening. This latest design accommodates thirteen issues plus a separate index. 


Please make cheques payable to ‘‘ OPERA.” 

















_ UT 
Rolls House, 2 Breams Buildings ——————— 
Fetcer Lane, London, E.C.4 — 
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BACH, J. S. 


PL 8063 
PL 7713 
BEETHOVEN 
PL 6300 


SCHUBERT 


PL 6480 


MONTEVERDI 
PL 7902 
RAVEL 
PL 7880 


SCHUBERT 


PL 7840 
VIVALDI 
PL 7140 
PL 7990 





VOCAL MUSIC 


MASS IN B MINOR (BWV232 


Soloists—The Swabian Choral Singers 


Pro Musica Orchestra (Grischkat 3-12” records 


CHRISTMAS ORATORIO 


Soloists—Akademie Kammerchor—Vienna 


Symphony Orchestra (Grossmann 3-12" records 
MASS IN C, Op.86 

Soloists—Akademie Kammerchor—Vienna 

Symphony Orchestra (Moralt I-12” record 
FANTASY FOR PIANO, CHORUS AND 
ORCHESTRA, Op.8o 

Wuhrer— Akademie Kammerchor—Vienna 

Symphony Orchestra (Krauss and 
GESANG DER GEISTER UBER DEN WASSERN 
D.484 


Chorus of the Vienna State Opera— 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra (Krauss 1-12” record 


VESPRO DELLA BEATA VERGINE 


Solotsts—The Swabian Choral Singers— 
The Stuttgart Bach Orchestra (Grischkat 


1610) 
2-12” records 


L’HEURE ESPAGNOLE, OPERA IN 1 ACT 


Soloists—Orchestre Radio-Symphonique 


Leibowitz 1-12” record 
MASS IN E FLAT (D.950) 

Soloists—Akademie Kammerchor—Vienna 

Symphony Orchestra (Moralt 1-12" record 


BEATUS VIR (PSALM CXI 


Soloists—Chamber Choir, and Pro Musica 
Orchestra Stuttgart (Grischkat 1-12” record 


SERENATA A TRE (LA NINFA E IL PASTORE) 


Soloists—Orchestra da Camera di Milano 
Loehrer 1-12” record 


12” HIGH FIDELITY LP RECORDS 


VOX PRODUCTIONS 


C7} 


LTD 231 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.I 
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October 26 - - 


EUGENE 


ITALIAN OPERA | 


TOUR 1953 
OPERA HOUSE, MANCHESTER 


ROYAL THEATRE NEWCASTLE 


November 2 - - 
9 - ROYAL THEATRE, GLASGOW | 
16 - ROYAL THEATRE, GLASGOW 
23 - KINGS THEATRE, EDINBURGH | 
GREATEST LONDON SUCCESS | 
TRAVIATA - TOSCA RIGOLETTO BOHEME 
Conductors : 


RICCARDO BOTTINO and EDWARD RENTON 

ISKOLDOFF PRODUCTIONS 

8 Bryanston Street, London, W.1 Te/.: WELbeck 8709 & 8711 | 
| 











Ope ra 


The School 
Principals 
JOAN CROSS ANNE WOOD 
c.B.E. 
Staff 


Marie Fedro 
: Archie Harradine 





Vilem Tausky 
Basil Coleman 


Full particulars from : 


Limited number of scholarships and bursaries available ! 


The Opera School Ltd., The De Walden Institute, Charibert St., London, N.W4) [/| 


- 
FULL DRAMATIC |] 
TRAINING FOR THE |) 
OPERA STAGE 
Gesture: Mime: Speech 
Music and Acting Ensemble 
Study of Réles 








MARIA LINKER }' 


Late Berlin State Opera ja 





Voice Production and Full Training fo] 
GRAND OPERA. CONCERTS, LIEDER RECITAL 


Successes include Proms., Television, Covent Gardet |) , 








‘ a 
Write : MARIA LINKER, Studio 19, Wigmore Hall, LONDON, Wl | ” 
ae 
| at 





RESTAURANT ALBERT Ip 


ASK FOR THE CHALET ROOM | 


and see the typical Mountain Auberge 


Continental Cuisine 
under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


° DINNERS : SUPPERS 





LUNCHEONS 





53-55 Beak Street, Regent Street, W.1. Gerrard 1296 








Published and distributed for Harold Rosenthal by Rolls Mouse Publishing Co. L#d., 2e 
Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4, and printed by Merritt and Hatcher Lid., 
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THE GRAMOPHONE 
EXCHANGE LTD. 


| 
Founded in 1906 for the purchase, sale and exchange 
of gramophone records of good music 


Have for Sale 


| 15,000 slightly-used Gramophone Records of good music—Sym- 
| phonies, Concertos, Chamber Music, Complete Operas, Society 
| Editions, etc.—in perfect condition at about half the usual cost, 
| many at less than half. 


| We also have a stock of slightly-used Long-Playing Records 
| available at prices substantially below their usual cost. 
| 


| 

| We send out no lists, but if you cannot call we invite you to write 
| to us, stating your requirements. 

as , ' . 
|| We carry complete stocks of all makes of New Records of good 


1} 
} music both 78 R.P.M. and Long-Playing. 
| 

1} + 
| Records expertly packed and despatched to all parts of the 
| world. Packing and carriage free on all orders exceeding £3 
| in value in United Kingdom. 


|| We stock high quality equipment for the reproduction of records 
| and radio and are always ready to demonstrate amplifiers, 
| record players, loudspeakers, radio units and tape recorders 
| by leading manufacturers. 


Rare Vocal Records 


A large selection of choice discs covering both the ‘Golden Age’ 
and the early electric era is available at Astra House. Callers 
|| may consult our catalogue of rarities, and there is also a ‘browsing’ 
| department where the collector may stumble upon many fine discs 
| at very reasonable prices. 


| RADIO — TELEVISION — REPAIRS — SERVICE 
| Astra House 


121-3 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 
TEMPLE BAR 3007 


| Hours: 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 1p.m. Thursday. 4 p.m. Saturday. 
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THE ENGLISH OPERA GROU 


General Manager: BASIL DOUGLAS 


presents 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 


General Manager: T. E. BEAN 
TUESDAY, 17th NOVEMBER, at 8.0 p.m 


CANTATA, (1952) for Soprano, Tenor. STRAVIN 
Female Chorus and a small Instrumental 


Ensemble. 
(First Performance in England) 


FACADE, an Entertainment with poems 
by Edith Sitwell. for a speaker and 
six instruments. 
JOAN CROSS ARDA MANDIKIAN PETER PE 
The English Opera Group Ensemble. 


Conductor: PALL SACHER. 


Tickets : 12/6, 10 -, 7/6, 5/-, 3 -, from Box Office 
(WAT 3191) and usual Ticket Agents. 


VICTORIA & ALBERT MUSE 


By hind permission of the Director, SIR LEIGH ASHTON 


SUNDAY, 6th DECEMBER, at 8.0 p.m. 
FLORA NIELSEN (Mezzo-soprano). 
WILLIAM PRIMROSE (Viola). 
GEORGE MALCOLM (Piano). 
Lieder and Sonatas by BRAHMS. 
Tickets : 9/-, 6/-, Unres. 3/- from Ibbs and Tillett (W 


8418) and Usual Agents: ON CONCERT NIGHT 0 
trom Victoria & Albert Museum. : 
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